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ABSTRACT 


Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

TRANSONIC  SEPARATED  FLOW  AROUND  A CAVITY 

By 

John  Martel 
December  2001 

Chair:  Dr.  Pasquale  M.  Sforza 

Major  Department:  Aerospace  Engineering,  Mechanics,  and  Engineering  Science 
Unsteady  flow  over  shallow  cavities  (L/D  = 4 and  L/D  = 8)  at  Mach  = 0.8  is 
investigated  experimentally.  Data  acquisition  in  and  above  two-dimensional  rectangular 
cavities  is  accomplished  optically  via  a multiple  exposed  Shack  Hartman  sensor.  This 
technique  provides  a time-accurate  picture  of  the  density  behavior  in  and  above  the  cavity 
without  the  need  to  insert  any  type  of  recording  device  into  the  flow.  The  Shack  Hartman 
sensor  measures  the  change  in  slope  of  an  optical  wave  front  passing  through  the  test 
area.  The  change  in  phase  angle  may  be  calculated  from  this  change  in  slope  of  the 
optical  wave  front.  The  density  distribution  is  then  found  from  the  change  in  phase  angle 
distribution. 

An  in-draft  tunnel  was  designed  and  built  to  produce  the  desired  Mach  number  at 
a Reynolds  number  of  1 1 .0  xlO6  per  meter.  Pressure  and  temperature  in  the  tunnel, 
supply  reservoir  and  receiving  reservoir  are  measured  using  traditional  pressure  and 


XI 


temperature  sensors.  The  temporal  behavior  of  the  shear/mixing  layer  and  temporal 
behavior  of  the  flow  structures  in  the  cavity  (position  and  velocity)  is  analyzed.  The 
impact  of  the  interaction  of  the  shear  layer  and  the  cavity  structures  on  the  pressure 
coefficient  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  is  also  analyzed. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  AND  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  cavity  is  a basic  fluid  dynamic  configuration.  It  occurs  in  many  aerodynamic 
vehicles  such  as  wheel  wells,  bomb  bays  and  missile  bays.  The  requirement  for  reduced 
radar  cross-section  and  improved  aerodynamic  performance  has  necessitated  the  internal 
carriage  of  weapons.  While  internal  carriage  of  weapons  provides  reduced  radar  cross 
section  and  improved  aerodynamic  performance,  difficulties  such  as  large  nose  up 
pitching  moments  or  structural  vibration  can  arise  when  a store  is  required  to  separate 
from  a cavity  or  when  exposed  to  an  external  flow.  This  external  flow  does  not  follow 
the  cavity  surface  but  instead  develops  regions  of  separated  flows  in,  above  and  behind 
the  cavity.  This  separated  flow  is  often  characterized  by  a strong  oscillation  inside  the 
cavity.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the  flow  disturbances  generated  when  a rectangular  cavity 
is  subjected  to  a uniform  flow. 

1.1  Background 

Flow  in,  above  and  behind  a cavity  does  not  follow  the  cavity  surface  but  instead 
develops  regions  of  separated  flow  as  shown  in  Figure  1-1 . When  the  flow  passes  over 
the  cavity,  it  separates  and  forms  vortices  within  the  shear  layer  and  within  the  cavity.  If 
the  free  stream  flow  is  supersonic,  additional  flow  structures  such  as  expansion  and  shock 
waves  are  also  present.  The  shear  layer  moves  up  and  down  and  interacts  with  the 
vortices  formed  in  the  cavity.  This  interaction  of  the  shear  layer  and  vortices  causes 
pressure  fluctuations  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  The  shear  layer  eventually  spans  the 
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cavity  and  reattaches  downstream  of  the  aft  wall  of  the  cavity.  This  research  is  concerned 
with  the  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity.  The  focus  is  to  investigate  experimentally 
transonic  flow  over  cavities.  Specifically,  the  structures  in  the  shear/mixing  layer,  the 
structures  in  the  cavity,  and  the  impact  of  the  interaction  of  these  structures  on  the  surface 
pressure  coefficient  distribution  are  investigated. 


Cavity  Flow 


Flow  does  not  follow  the  body  surface  but  instead  develops 
regions  of  massively  separated  flow  in,  above  and  behind  the 


Figure  1-1  Cavity  Flow 

This  experimental  research  will  concentrate  on  measuring  and  analyzing  the  flow 
inside  and  above  the  cavity  as  opposed  to  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  A unique  mean 
pressure  distribution  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  for  a given  geometry  and  free 
stream  conditions,  which  allows  the  cavity  to  be  classified  as  open,  closed  or  transitional. 
By  measuring  the  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity,  the  flow  structures  and  their  interaction  in 
and  above  the  cavity  that  cause  a unique  mean  pressure  distribution  can  be  identified  and 
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analyzed.  With  a known  set  of  flow  structures  and  knowledge  of  how  they  interact, 
methods  to  control  the  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity  can  be  more  easily  developed  and 
analyzed.  It  is  important  to  know  how  the  flow  field  behaves  and  how  to  control  this 
flow  field  especially  when  jettisoning  or  releasing  bodies  of  revolution  through  this  flow 
field. 


1 .2  Literature  Review 

Numerous  experimental  and  computational  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  past  to  try  to  understand  the  flow  in  and  above  cavities.  Experimental 
investigations  have  concentrated  on  the  cavity  acoustic  problem  as  well  as  cavity 
classification  by  means  of  the  mean  pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavity.  Cavities  are  classified  as  open,  closed  or  transitional  based  on  the  mean  pressure 
distribution  on  the  centerline  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Computational  investigations 
have  been  mainly  concerned  with  validating  various  two  and  three-dimensional  codes 
against  known  experimental  investigations  so  these  codes  can  be  used  to  study  other 
aspects  of  the  cavity  flow  problem.  The  problem  with  comparison  of  the  results  of 
computations  is  that  it  is  restricted  to  comparing  only  the  mean  and  fluctuating  surface 
pressure  coefficient  distribution.  There  exist  no  measured  quantitative  results  of  the  flow 
in  and  above  the  cavity  against  which  computational  results  can  be  compared. 

1.2.1  Experimental  Investigations 

There  have  been  many  investigations  into  unsteady  flow  in,  above,  and  behind 
cavities.  Emphases  of  past  experimental  investigations  were  focused  on  the  acoustic 
problem  and  on  classifying  the  cavity  as  open,  closed  or  transitional  based  on  the  surface 
pressure  coefficient  distribution.  Experimental  investigation  was  restricted  by  the  flow 
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measurement  technology.  Since  flow  in  and  above  cavities  is  highly  unsteady,  insertion 
of  any  type  of  probe  would  alter  the  flow  of  interest.  Therefore,  measurements  were 
restricted  to  surface  pressure  measurements  or  sound/acoustic  far  field  measurements. 

Krishnamurty  (1955)  determined  that  a cavity  oscillates  under  a broad  band  of 
flow  situations.  Flow  oscillations  might  occur  predominantly  in  the  span  wise  (width  W), 
longitudinal  (length  L)  or  transverse  (depth  D)  directions.  When  the  length  to  depth  ratio 
of  the  cavity  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  one,  the  longitudinal  oscillation  is  likely  to  become 
a dominant  feature  of  the  cavity  flow. 

Plumblee  et  al.  (1962)  concluded  that  the  turbulent  shear  layer  spanning  the  free 
boundary  of  the  cavity  provides  it  with  a broadband  noise  source  from  which  the  cavity 
picks  up  certain  frequencies  to  amplify.  While  this  may  be  true  for  the  transverse  modes 
when  the  cavity  length  to  depth  ratio  is  equal  to  or  less  than  one,  it  is  has  not  been 
justified  for  the  longitudinal  oscillatory  modes  of  the  cavity.  Strong  oscillations  have 
been  observed  when  the  shear  layer  of  a cavity  flow  is  laminar. 

Rossiter  (1964)  theorized  that  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  cavity  flow 
oscillation  is  a property  of  the  flow  over  the  cavity  rather  than  of  the  oncoming  boundary 
layer.  He  proposed  a mechanism  based  on  acoustic  feedback.  Noticing  that  there  are 
discrete  vortices  shedding  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  cavity,  he  assumed  that  the 
vortices  interact  with  the  trailing  edge  of  the  cavity,  generating  acoustic  pulses,  which 
then  propagate  upstream  inside  the  cavity.  These  acoustic  pulses  deflect  the  oncoming 
boundary  layer  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  cavity  and  produce  vortices  that  are  shed 
downstream.  The  longitudinal  oscillation  of  the  cavity  then  occurs  when  the  vortices  and 
the  acoustic  pulse  form  closed  loops. 
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Heller  et  al.  (1970)  conducted  wind  tunnel  tests  on  cavities  of  L/D  ratio  of  4 to  7 
over  a Mach  number  range  from  0.8  to  3,  obtaining  spectra  of  pressure  fluctuations  inside 
the  cavity  and  under  the  approach  boundary  layer.  They  observed  stronger  spectral  peaks 
when  the  boundary  layer  was  laminar.  They  showed  that  the  cavity  temperature  was 
related  to  the  free  stream  temperature  with  recovery  factors  from  0.8  to  0.95.  Pressure 
fluctuations  were  seen  to  be  highest  near  the  trailing  edge  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity, 
falling  off  inversely  with  distance  towards  the  leading  edge. 

Heller  and  Bliss  (1975)  determined  that  cavity  oscillations  are  caused  by  the 
interaction  of  the  free  shear  layer  and  the  cavity  internal  medium,  which  involves  both 
acoustic  and  hydrodynamic  mechanism.  The  unsteady  motion  of  the  external  shear  layer 
leads  to  a periodic  mass  addition  and  removal  at  the  cavity  trailing  edge.  In  a shallow 
cavity  (L/D  > 1),  this  generates  forward  traveling  waves  in  the  cavity  that  reflect  from  the 
front  bulkhead  and  become  rearward  traveling  waves.  The  resulting  wave  structure  in  the 
cavity  forces  the  shear  layer  in  an  unsteady  manner  over  the  entire  length  of  the  cavity. 

Komerath  et  al.  (1987)  summarized  previous  investigations  into  the  acoustic 
problem.  The  incoming  boundary  layer  separates  at  the  cavity  lip,  a free  shear  layer 
containing  span  wise  instabilities  begins  to  develop,  and  the  shear  layer  then  reattaches 
either  downstream  or  on  the  back  wall  of  the  cavity.  Under  certain  conditions, 
disturbance  waves  are  aerodynamically  and/or  acoustically  fed  back  to  the  original 
disturbance  source,  the  leading  edge  flow  separation  area.  This  feedback  loop 
subsequently  builds  up  the  disturbance  wave  at  certain  frequencies,  creating  large 
oscillating  pressure  waves  and  noise.  Most  flows  over  cavities  are  susceptible  to 
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oscillations.  Oscillating  flows  can  be  classified  according  to  the  fluid  resonant 
interactions  or  fluid  dynamic  interactions. 

Fluid  resonant  interactions  usually  occur  in  cavities  with  large  depths  normal  to 
the  flow  or  large  volumes  with  small  openings  to  the  flow.  In  this  class  of  cavities  (L/D 
< 2)  flow  induced  oscillations  are  influenced  by  the  resonant  "wave"  effects  (Zhang  and 
Edwards  1 992).  The  characteristic  of  flow-induced  oscillations  in  a resonator  is  that  the 
shear  layer  at  the  orifice  produces  eddies  that  grow  as  they  are  convected  across  the 
cavity  gap.  If  the  growth  rate  and  the  convection  velocity  take  the  proper  values,  the 
eddy  grows  to  fill  the  gap.  In  this  manner,  the  eddy  that  has  developed  creates 
compression  in  the  cavity.  The  compressed  fluid  then  ejects  the  eddy  into  the 
mainstream  flow  and  a new  eddy  develops  in  the  gap.  The  oscillation,  if  it  occurs,  is 
therefore  dominated  by  transverse  modes,  and  the  levels  of  the  pressure  fluctuations  are 
relatively  small. 

Fluid  dynamic  interactions  involve  coupling  between  oscillations  of  the  shear 
layer  over  the  cavity  with  the  flow  inside  the  cavity.  The  mechanisms  involved  are 
believed  to  arise  from  the  shear  layer  instability  and  vortex  shedding.  Large-scale 
coherent  structures  present  in  the  shear  layer  are  known  to  play  the  major  role  in  such 
interactions.  Cavities  with  L/D  greater  than  2 oscillate  with  a mechanism  that  is 
attributed  to  the  feedback  of  small  disturbances  on  the  downstream  face  of  the  cavity. 

The  disturbances  propagate  upstream  to  form  a closed  loop  by  influencing  the  shedding 
of  the  vortices  (Rockwell  and  Naudascher  1978). 

Fluid  dynamic  interactions  dominate  flow  in  and  above  shallow  cavities.  These 
types  of  cavities  are  commonly  referred  to  as  open  cavities  and  they  can  have  L/D  ratios 
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as  high  as  8.  Open  cavity  flow  is  typically  encountered  in  weapon  bay  applications.  In 
this  flow,  the  longitudinal  pressure  and  flow  oscillations  have  been  associated  with  the 
shear  layer  interactions  within  the  cavity  (Vakili  and  Gauthier  1991).  As  explained  by  a 
self-exiting  feedback  mechanism,  perturbations  are  produced  when  the  shear  layer 
interacts  with  the  cavity  trailing  edge.  These  perturbations  travel  upstream  within  the 
cavity  and  eventually  excite  the  shear  layer  at  the  cavity  leading  edge.  As  a result  of 
these  excitations,  the  shear  layer  development  along  the  cavity  is  altered,  and 
consequently,  the  subsequent  interactions  at  the  trailing  edge  are  also  affected.  The 
whole  feedback  process  is  therefore  continuously  altered.  Whenever  proper  timing  exists 
between  these  events,  the  feedback  process  can  lead  to  resonance  (self-excite)  and  result 
in  a large  amplification  of  the  cavity  oscillations  at  certain  frequencies. 

Flow  in  and  above  a cavity  is  highly  unsteady.  The  frequency  and  amplitude  at  which  the 
pressure  will  fluctuate  is  a function  of  the  cavity  geometry  and  free  stream  flow 
conditions.  The  approaching  boundary  layer  has  been  shown  to  impact  the  frequency  and 
amplitude  of  the  pressure  fluctuation  but  the  boundary  layer  is  itself  a function  of  the 
geometry  ahead  of  the  cavity  along  with  the  free  stream  flow  conditions.  The 
predominant  variables  that  impact  the  pressure  fluctuation  are  the  L/D  ratio  and  the  free 
stream  Mach  and  Reynolds  number.  Past  experimental  studies  attempting  to  classify 
cavities  have  also  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  the  important  parameters  are  the 
geometry  (L/D  ratio)  and  free  stream  conditions  (Mach  and  Reynolds  number). 

Cavities  are  classified  as  open,  closed,  or  transitional.  This  classification  is  based 
on  the  mean  pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  centerline  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 


Plentovich  et  al.  (1993)  summarized  these  classifications  as  follows  and  is  shown  in 
Figure  1-2. 
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Figure  1-2  Representative  Cavity  Pressure  Distributions 


Open  Flow 

• The  value  of  the  pressure  coefficient  (Cp)  is  approximately  0.0  in  the  front  half  of  the 
cavity. 

• The  aft  cavity  pressure  coefficient  increases  the  further  aft  along  the  cavity  floor  and 
the  distribution  has  concave-up  shape. 

Open/Transitional  Flow  Boundary 

• The  Cp  distribution  over  the  rear  portion  of  the  cavity  floor  changes  from  concave-up 
to  a concave-down  shape. 

• The  Cp  distribution  over  the  forward  portion  of  the  cavity  is  close  to  0.0. 
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Transitional  Flow 

• Cp  distribution  over  the  rear  portion  of  the  cavity  floor  has  a concave-down  shape. 

• As  L/D  increases,  the  Cp  distribution  along  the  cavity  floor  gradually  varies  from  the 
shape  of  the  distribution  shown  at  the  open/transitional  flow  boundary  to  that  shown 
at  the  transitional/closed  flow  boundary. 

Transitional/Closed  Flow  Boundary 

• Cp  increases  uniformly  from  negative  values  in  the  vicinity  of  the  front  face  to  large 
positive  values  ahead  of  the  rear  face.  The  minimum  values  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
front  face  and  maximum  values  ahead  of  the  rear  face  are  approximately  of  the  same 
magnitudes  measured  for  closed  cavity  flow. 

Closed  Flow 

• The  flow  becomes  closed  when  an  inflection  occurs  in  the  Cp  distribution  midway 
along  the  length  as  a result  of  increasing  L/D. 

• A further  increase  in  L/D  causes  the  inflection  point  to  become  a plateau  region  in  the 
Cp  distribution. 

• A still  further  increase  in  L/D  causes  a decrease  in  Cp  downstream  of  the  plateau 
region  followed  by  an  increase  in  Cp  to  the  maximum  value  ahead  of  the  rear  face. 

• The  maximum  Cp  ahead  of  the  rear  face  remains  at  approximately  the  same  value 
measured  at  the  boundary  with  transition  flow. 

Rossiter  (1964)  investigated  the  pressure  distribution  on  the  centerline  of  the  floor 
of  the  cavity.  His  investigation  covered  Mach  numbers  from  0.5  to  1 .2  at  a constant 
Reynolds  number  per  meter  of  7.2  * 1 06.  L/D  and  W/D  were  varied  from  2 to  1 0 and  .25 
to  2.5  respectively.  Although  his  main  area  of  interest  was  to  investigate  the  pressure 
oscillation  within  the  cavity,  the  pressure  distribution  shape  as  a function  of  L/D  shown 
in  his  report  follows  the  description  provided  by  Plentovich  et  al.  (1993).  Rossiter 
concluded  that  when  the  L/D  ratio  of  the  cavity  was  decreased,  the  attachment  and 
separation  point  on  the  floor  moved  closer  together  until  a reverse  flow  developed 
between  the  high-pressure  region  ahead  of  the  rear  wall  and  the  low-pressure  region 
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behind  the  front  wall.  The  flow  was  no  longer  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  A 
further  reduction  in  L/D  eventually  produced  a large  captive  eddy. 

Stallings  and  Wilcox  (1987)  investigated  the  mean  pressure  coefficient 
distribution  for  supersonic  Mach  numbers  1.5  to  2.86.  L/D  and  W/D  were  varied  from  1 
to  24  and  1 to  5 respectively.  The  free  stream  Reynolds  number  was  held  constant  at  6.6 
* 1 06  per  meter  and  the  approaching  boundary  layer  was  artificially  set  to  5.08  mm.  It 
was  concluded  that  over  the  range  of  variables  tested,  cavities  may  be  classified  as  open 
for  L/D  less  than  10  and  closed  for  L/D  greater  than  1 3.  Cavities  are  considered 
transitional  when  L/D  is  in  the  range  of  10  to  1 3.  An  analysis  of  the  pressure  distribution 
provided  in  the  report  agrees  with  the  description  given  by  Plentovich  et  al.  (1993). 

Zhang  and  Edwards’s  (1990)  investigations  for  a Mach  of  1.5  and  2.5  over  an  L/D  range 
of  1 to  9 at  a constant  width  also  agrees  with  this  classification  description. 

Plentovich  (1990)  performed  an  experimental  investigation  for  the  subsonic  and 
transonic  Mach  numbers  0.3  to  0.95  for  an  L/D  of  4.4  and  1 1 .7  and  a W/D  of  1 and  2.67. 
An  investigation  on  the  effect  of  Reynolds  number  and  approaching  boundary  layer  was 
also  accomplished.  Varying  the  free  stream  Reynolds  number  while  holding  all  other 
variables  constant  had  no  effect  on  the  mean  Cp  distribution.  However,  larger  pressure 
fluctuations  for  open  cavities  were  observed  for  Re  > 9.84  * 106  per  meter.  Approaching 
boundary  layer  thickness  also  showed  no  effect  on  the  classification  of  the  cavity,  as  the 
shape  of  the  pressure  distribution  remained  the  same.  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
thinner  the  approach  boundary  layer  thickness  for  a given  L/D,  the  higher  the  mean 
pressure  on  the  aft  floor  of  the  cavity.  By  decreasing  the  boundary  layer  thickness,  the 
ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  boundary  layer  thickness  (D/8)  was  increased.  Chung  (2000) 
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showed  the  same  trend  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  cavity  keeping  the  ratio  L/D 
constant.  He  showed  that  with  increasing  D/6,  the  pressure  distribution  remained  the 
same  but  the  mean  pressure  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end  increased.  Plentovich 
et  al.  (1991)  reached  the  same  conclusions. 

Plentovich  et  al.  (1993)  investigated  the  mean  pressure  distribution  as  a means  of 
classifying  cavities  in  the  subsonic  and  transonic  range.  Mach  number  was  varied  from 
0.2  to  0.95.  L/D  and  W/D  were  varied  from  1 to  17.5  and  from  1 to  10  respectively. 

They  established  the  criteria  shown  in  Figure  1 -2.  They  concluded  that  a cavity  might  be 
classified  as  open  when  the  L/D  ratio  is  less  than  6 to  8,  transitional  for  L/D  7 to  14,  and 
close  when  L/D  is  greater  than  9 to  14.  This  range  includes  the  conclusions  of  Stallings 
and  Wilcox  (1987).  The  reason  for  the  wide  range  in  L/D  ratio  for  the  different 
classifications  is  due  to  other  factors  that  affect  the  mean  Cp  distribution.  These  factors 
are  the  width  of  the  cavity  as  well  as  the  free  stream  Mach  number.  Figure  1 -3  shows 
the  effect  of  varying  the  width  or  varying  the  Mach  number.  Increasing  the  width  of  the 
cavity  or  increasing  the  Mach  number  of  the  free  stream  widens  the  range  of  L/D  where 
the  cavity  is  defined  as  transitional.  Increasing  Mach  number  may  cause  a cavity 
classified  as  closed  or  open  for  a given  width  to  become  transitional  as  the  Mach  number 
is  increased.  Increasing  the  width  may  cause  a cavity  classified  as  transitional  or  closed 
to  become  open  or  transitional  as  the  width  is  increased.  Stallings  et  al.  (1995)  reported 
similar  results  for  increasing  Mach.  Chung  (2000)  reported  similar  results  for  increasing 
cavity  width. 

Dix  and  Dobson  (1990)  conducted  an  investigation  to  record  the  pressure,  force, 
and  trajectory  data  for  several  contemporary  missile  configurations  in  the  presence  of  a 
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simple  flat  plate  and  cavity  model.  As  part  of  their  investigations,  the  centerline  mean 
Cp  distribution  was  recorded  when  no  stores  were  present  in  the  cavity.  They  proposed 
the  classification  of  the  cavity  as  open  when  the  L/D  ratio  was  less  than  9,  closed  when 
L/D  is  greater  than  13  and  transitional  when  between  9 and  1 3.  The  experiment  was 
completed  in  two  tunnels  located  at  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center.  Tunnel  4T 
was  used  for  Mach  0.6  to  2.0.  Tunnel  A was  used  for  Mach  2.0  to  5.0.  L/D  was  4.5,  9.0, 
and  14.4.  W/D  was  1, 2,  and  3.3.  These  ratios  were  investigated  in  both  tunnels. 
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Figure  1 -3  Effect  of  geometry  and  Mach  on  cavity  classification 
Chung  (2000)  studied  the  effects  of  L/D,  L/W  and  D/50on  a rectangular  cavity  at 


a Mach  number  of  1 .28  and  Reynolds  number  base  on  the  incoming  boundary  layer 
thickness  of  2. 1 x 1 05.  The  boundary  layer  was  allowed  to  develop  naturally  over  a flat 
plate  ahead  of  a rectangular  cavity  and  was  measured  at  7.0  mm  just  ahead  of  the  cavity. 
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His  plots  of  mean  pressure  coefficient  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  at  the  various  L/D  tested 
agree  with  the  classification  criteria  shown  in  Figure  1-2. 

These  investigations  were  restricted  to  measuring  the  surface  pressure.  In  order  to 
understand  what  was  going  on  in  the  cavity,  various  forms  of  flow  visualization  were 
used.  An  experiment  not  previously  mentioned  was  done  by  Shchukin  et  al.  (1980).  The 
original  intent  was  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  and  Reynolds 
number  on  heat  transfer  in  cavities  in  compressible  gas  flow.  The  Mach  was  4.5  with  a 
L/D  and  W/D  range  of  1 to  5 for  each.  A specially  prepared  composition  was  spotted  on 
the  surface  of  the  cavity.  The  tunnel  was  activated  and  observations  of  the  spreading  of 
the  droplets  were  made  through  the  viewing  window.  As  soon  as  the  spreading 
terminated,  the  tunnel  was  turned  off  and  prints  were  taken.  A symmetrical  vortex  at  L/D 
of  1 was  found.  As  L/D  was  increased  to  2,  the  vortex  became  unsymmetrical.  Further 
increase  in  L/D  split  the  single  vortex  into  two  vortices  with  the  aft  vortex  stronger  and 
center  above  mid  section  of  cavity.  The  aft  vortex  was  found  to  decrease  in  intensity  as 
L/D  approached  5.  Steady  state  prints  were  the  only  flow  visualization  results  available. 

Rossiter  (1964)  took  Shadowgraph  at  random  time  intervals.  He  then  put  the 
photographs  in  what  he  thought  to  be  a correctly  timed  sequence  and  reconstructed  the 
flow  pattern.  His  conclusion  was  that  these  Shadowgraph  did  not  show  what  was 
happening  inside  the  cavity. 

Schlieren  photographs  were  able  to  identify  the  existence  of  exit  and  impingement 
shocks  (Stallings  and  Wilcox,  1987).  The  Schlieren  photographs  were  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  mean  pressure  distribution  to  classify  the  cavities.  Other  flow 
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structures  were  not  identified  nor  were  any  conclusions  about  the  unsteadiness  of  these 
flow  structures  made. 

Schlieren  and  vapor  screen  methods  were  also  used  in  the  subsonic  investigations 
(Plentovich  1990,  Plentovich  et  al.  1991,  Plentovich  et  al.  1993).  These  methods  did  not 
reveal  any  useful  information  on  the  type  of  flow  field  for  the  Mach  number  range  of  the 
subsonic  and  transonic  test.  These  visualization  methods  were  primarily  used  to  identify 
the  presence  of  shocks  and  to  determine  if  the  shocks  reflected  off  the  tunnel  walls  into 
the  cavity  therefore  invalidating  the  data.  For  the  range  of  Mach  number,  it  was  found 
that  no  shock  waves  from  the  model  leading  edge  were  reflected  from  the  tunnel  wall  into 
the  cavity  region  at  any  Mach  number  tested. 


yNEAft  DIMENSIONS  INCHES 


TOP  VIEW  (AS  MOUNTEO  IN  WIND  TUNNEL) 


SIDE  VIEW 


Figure  1-4  Schlieren  View  Ports 
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Dix  and  Dobson  (1990)  used  the  Schlieren  technique  in  Tunnel  A and  recorded  at 
4000  frames/sec  for  selected  test  conditions.  No  statement  in  the  report  was  made  as  to 
the  use  of  the  recordings.  The  tapes  were  made  available  by  AEDC  and  were  reviewed. 
Figure  1-4  shows  where  the  Schlieren  view  ports  were  located  with  respect  to  the  cavity. 
The  flow  as  seen  through  the  view  ports  was  the  only  high  speed  Schlieren  for  the 
experiment.  Identifiable  structures  (vortices,  shock  and  expansion  waves,  shear  layers 
etc.)  were  not  visible  on  the  high-speed  recordings.  The  flow  ahead  and  above  the  cavity 
was  also  recorded  using  Schlieren  but  at  normal  camera  speed.  No  unsteadiness  in 
shocks  or  expansion  waves  was  observed.  Schlieren  were  not  available  in  the  4T  tunnel. 
No  other  form  of  flow  visualization  was  used. 


Figure  11.  Differential  irUerferograms  demonstrating  the  shea 
layer  deflection  due  to  the  convection  of  large  vortical  structure 
(a)  A T - 10  ja.5,  (t>)  A T * 50  It)  A T **  200  *xs. 


Figure  1-5  Absolute  and  Differential  Interfero grams 
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Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990)  used  holographic  interferometry  to  observe  the  flow 
field  and  to  make  density  measurements.  Both  absolute  and  differential  holographic 
interferograms  were  taken.  Figure  1-5  shows  some  of  the  results  published  in  1990. 
Absolute  interferograms  were  able  to  show  shocks,  vortices  and  shear  layer.  The 
absolute  interferograms  demonstrate  that  the  flow  is  unsteady  indicated  by  the  different 
position  of  the  flow  structures  at  different  times  during  the  test  for  constant  free  stream 
conditions.  However,  they  did  not  present  a time  history  of  the  flow  structures.  Zhang 
and  Edwards  (1990)  claim  that  the  differential  interferograms  demonstrate  the  oscillation 
of  the  flow  field  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  vortical  structures.  It  is  unclear  how  this 
was  done  from  the  data  shown  in  the  report.  Zhang  and  Edwards  ( 1 992)  used  the  same 
method  when  investigating  the  flow  over  cavities  in  tandem.  The  same  types  of  results 
were  reported. 

1.2.2  Computational  Investigations 

Numerous  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  computationally  analyze  the  flow  in 
rectangular  cavities.  The  process  was  first  to  set  up  the  computation,  run  a test  case  and 
compare  the  results  to  a previous  experimental  investigation,  and  then  use  the  “validated” 
computational  code  to  perform  the  analysis.  The  majority  of  the  papers  found 
concentrated  on  trying  to  find  a code  that  would  duplicate  a past  experimental  result 
when  comparing  the  calculated  mean  and  fluctuating  pressure  with  past  experimental 
results.  Only  two  of  the  papers  actually  used  the  codes  after  comparison  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  cavity  geometry  (Zhang  et  al.,  1998a,  and  Zhang  et  al.,  1999). 

Hankey  and  Shang  (1979)  obtained  numerical  solutions  of  the  Navier-Stokes 
equations  for  an  open  cavity.  They  argued  that  sufficient  experience  from  extensive 
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measurements  exists  so  that  a qualitative  description  of  the  flow  process  can  be  obtained. 
However,  a quantitative  prediction  method  did  not  exist  which  was  the  motivation  for 
their  investigation.  The  test  conditions  of  Heller  and  Bliss  (1975)  were  selected  to 
compare  the  numerical  results.  Comparison  was  restricted  to  the  velocity  profile 
immediately  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  cavity.  However,  this  comparison  was 
good. 

Baysal  and  Stallings  (1987)  investigated  unsteady  flow  over  the  same  set  of  cavity 
geometry  and  free  stream  conditions  from  the  experimental  investigation  of  Stallings  and 
Wilcox  (1987).  Comparison  of  computational  results  was  restricted  to  the  mean  surface 
pressure  coefficient  on  the  forward  and  aft  wall  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Based 
on  the  computational  results,  they  were  able  to  plot  streamlines,  Mach  number  contours, 
and  density  contours  for  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity.  These  results  were  not  compared 
to  experimental  results. 

Rizzetta  (1988)  investigated  unsteady  flow  over  a three  dimensional  cavity  at  a 
free  stream  Mach  number  of  1 .5  and  Reynolds  number  of  9.0  * 1 06  /m.  Quantitative 
comparison  with  experimental  data  (Rossiter  1964)  was  made  in  terms  of  mean  static 
pressure,  overall  acoustic  sound  pressure  levels,  and  acoustic  frequency  spectra  within 
the  cavity.  While  most  of  the  comparison  is  favorable,  the  numerical  solution  appeared 
to  over  predict  the  amplitude  of  the  harmonic  frequencies. 

The  purpose  of  a study  by  Fuglsang  and  Cain  (1992)  was  to  investigate  the  basic 
mechanisms  of  the  shear  layer-cavity  acoustic  interaction  and  to  examine  how  shear  layer 
forcing  affects  the  cavity  acoustic  environment.  Computation  was  restricted  to  two 
dimensions.  Test  case  was  from  Rossiter  (1964)  and  consisted  of  Mach  0.85  flow  over  a 
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L/D  = 4 cavity  at  a Reynolds  number  of  7.55  * 1 06  /m.  Comparison  of  results  was 
restricted  to  mean  surface  pressure  coefficient  and  predicted  acoustic  frequency.  Plots  of 
vorticity  in  and  above  the  cavity  were  provided.  No  comparison  of  these  plots  to 
experiment  was  provided. 

Zhang  (1995)  focused  on  trying  to  duplicate  the  wind  tunnel  test  case  from  Zhang 
and  Edwards  (1990).  The  focus  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  a turbulent  flow  over  an 
open  cavity  at  supersonic  speeds.  Attention  was  focused  on  a time  averaged  surface 
pressure  for  better  cavity  drag  estimation,  narrow  band  tones,  and  shock  wave  and 
expansion  wave  interaction  for  noise  radiation  predictions.  Comparisons  of 
computational  results  were  restricted  to  mean  and  fluctuating  surface  pressure 
measurements. 

Zhang  et  al.  (1995)  used  computational  methods  to  study  the  far  field  noise 
radiation  from  an  unsteady  supersonic  cavity  flow.  It  was  found  in  a previous 
experimental  investigation  (Zhang  and  Edwards  1 990)  that  the  flow  was  influenced  by 
unsteady  modes  at  2645  Hz,  5900  Hz  (dominant  mode),  and  91 53  Hz  for  Mach  = 1.5.  At 
Mach  = 2.5,  the  values  were  3467  Hz,  6787  Hz,  and  10450  Hz  (dominant  mode) 
respectively.  These  compared  with  the  predicted  values  of  2651  Hz,  5459  Hz  and  10450 
Hz  at  Mach  = 1 .5  and  3408  Hz,  6667  Hz,  and  9927  Hz  at  Mach  = 2.5.  Numerical 
instantaneous  interferograms  were  shown  in  the  report.  A statement  that  the 
interferograms  were  similar  to  those  obtained  experimentally  was  made  but  was  not 
elaborated  on.  Comparison  to  surface  mean  and  fluctuating  pressure  was  not  presented. 

Zhang  and  Edwards  ( 1 996)  studied  the  effect  of  length  scale,  computational  grid 
and  time  scale  of  supersonic  flow  over  a cavity.  Results  were  compared  to  Zhang  and 
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Edwards  (1990).  Comparison  consisted  of  the  mean  pressure  distribution  on  the  surface 
of  the  cavity.  They  plotted  density  contours  and  streamlines  of  the  flow  in  and  above  the 
cavity.  No  comparison  of  the  flow  solution  in  and  above  the  cavity  was  made. 

Takahura  et  al.  (1996)  investigated  supersonic  internal  flows  with  a cavity  by 
solving  the  two-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  equations  and  large  eddy  simulation  (LES). 
The  main  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  clarify  by  means  of  numerical  simulation  the 
physical  mechanics  of  supersonic  flow  field  about  a two-dimensional  rectangular  cavity 
including  behavior  of  the  vortex,  the  oscillations  of  the  shear  layer,  and  shock  motion. 
This  was  a combined  computational  and  experimental  investigation.  Comparison  of  the 
results  of  computation  was  to  a Schlieren  flow  visualization  of  the  shock  structures.  No 
comments  as  to  how  well  the  computational  results  agreed  with  experiment.  They  did 
plot  streamlines  and  density  contours  for  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity.  No  comparison  of 
these  internal  flow  variables  was  provided. 

Sinha  et  al.  (1997)  attempted  to  identify  the  most  appropriate  parts  necessary  for 
accurate  simulation  of  cavity  flow,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  coupling  between 
cavity  acoustics  and  vortical  turbulent  structures.  An  assessment  of  which  turbulent 
model  was  best  to  use  (VLES,  RNS-based  two  equation  ke  and  kto  turbulence  models, 
and  RNS-based  algebraic  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model)  along  with  unstructured 
grid  methodology  completed  their  objectives.  Test  cases  were  taken  from  the  AEDC 
Weapons  Internal  Carriage  and  Separation  (WICS)  database  (Dix  and  Dobson  1990). 

Free  stream  conditions  consisted  of  Mach  2.0  flow  at  a Reynolds  number  of  9.84  * 106  /m 
and  three  cavity  geometry  defined  by  L/D  ratios  of  4.5,  9.0,  and  14.4.  Comparison  to 
experiment  was  the  mean  pressure  coefficient  along  the  surface  of  the  cavity. 
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Zhang  et  al.  (1998a)  studied  the  effect  of  modifying  the  trailing  edge  (face)  of  a 
baseline  rectangular  cavity  using  wedge  and  ramp  shapes  to  investigate  means  for  the 
suppression  and  attenuation  of  the  self-sustained  oscillation.  Zhang  et  al.  (1999)  studied 
the  effect  of  modifying  the  leading  edge  by  using  compression  ramps,  expansion 
surfaces,  and  mass  injection.  Baseline  case  for  model  comparison  was  taken  from  Zhang 
and  Edwards  (1990)  and  consisted  of  Mach  1.5  flow  over  a cavity  with  L/D  = 3. 

Reynolds  number  was  30.0  * 106  /m.  Comparison  to  experiment  was  mean  surface 
pressure  coefficient  and  frequency  of  the  first  mode  of  the  cavity.  These  comparisons 
were  good.  Plots  of  the  density  in  and  above  the  cavity  were  also  provided  but  were  not 
compared  to  any  experimental  results. 

Zhang  et  al.  (1998b)  investigated  supersonic  flow  over  a shallow  cavity  at  Mach 
1 .5  and  2.5.  L/D  of  the  cavity  was  3 and  free  stream  Reynolds  number  was  30.0  * 10f7m. 
Objective  of  the  investigation  was  to  identify  the  types  of  shock/pressure  waves  around 
the  cavity.  Computational  Schlierens  were  produced  from  the  computations.  This  was 
compared  to  experimental  Schlierens  taken  during  the  experiment.  Five  types  of  waves 
were  identified:  a leading  edge  shock-expansion  wave  caused  by  the  shear  layer 
deflection;  upstream  propagating  pressure  wave  inside  the  cavity;  the  shock  wave 
associated  with  the  rolling-up  of  large  vortex  in  the  shear  layer  and  convected 
downstream;  the  shock  wave  generated  by  the  periodic  interaction  between  the  shear 
layer  and  trailing  edge;  and  the  quasi-stationary  waves  immediately  downstream  of  the 
trailing  edge.  Qualitatively,  there  was  good  agreement. 

Zhang  and  Edwards  (1999)  investigated  computationally  the  flow  over  a dual- 
cavity cascade  at  supersonic  speeds.  Mach  was  set  at  1.5  and  2.5.  Leading  cavity  had  an 
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L/D  of  3 and  1 . The  trailing  cavity  was  set  at  L/D  of  1 . Reynolds  number  of  the  flow 
was  30  *106  /m.  Comparison  was  to  previous  experimental  investigation  of  supersonic 
flow  over  two  cavities  in  tandem  (Zhang  and  Edwards,  1992).  Comparison  of  the 
computational  results  consisted  of  comparing  the  mean  pressure  distribution  on  the 
surface  of  the  cavities  to  those  measured  in  the  experiment.  Pressure  fluctuations  were 
plotted  in  eh  frequency  domain  but  were  not  compared  to  experiment.  Instantaneous 
plots  of  density  were  also  shown  but  no  comparisons  were  made 

Lillberg  and  Fureby  (2000)  compared  the  use  of  LES  and  Smagorinsky  (SMG) 
turbulence  models  over  a three  dimensional  cavity  embedded  in  an  arc-shaped  body  at 
Mach  of  1 .5.  L/D  ratio  was  2 and  Reynolds  number  was  30.0  * 106  /m.  No  comparison 
to  any  experiment  was  provided.  Only  a comparison  between  the  results  using  the  two 
different  turbulence  models  was  provided.  Mach  contours  in  and  above  the  cavity  were 
plotted. 

Rona  and  Dieudonne  (2000)  investigated  two-dimensional  Mach  1.5  flow  over 
L/D  = 3 cavity.  Reynolds  number  was  set  to  30.0  * 106  /m.  These  conditions  are  similar 
to  the  conditions  investigated  by  Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990).  However,  the  approaching 
boundary  layer  thickness  was  not  identical.  No  comparison  of  the  computational  results 
to  experiment  was  provided.  The  objective  was  to  investigate  the  effect  of  grid  size  on 
the  aerodynamic  resonance,  which  is  observed  in  the  wall  pressure  and  numerical 
Schlieren  predictions.  Only  comparison  of  results  at  different  grid  size  was  presented. 
Computational  Schlieren  was  produced  similar  to  that  produced  by  Zhang  et  al.  (1998b). 

Ashcroft  and  Zhang  (2001)  using  computational  methods  investigated  far  field 
noise  radiated  by  low  speed  unsteady  flows  over  plain  cavities.  Test  cases  of  Mach  0.26 
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to  0.53  over  cavities  with  L/D  ratios  of  between  1.5  and  3.75  with  a Reynolds  number 
lying  between  115591  and  587528  based  on  cavity  length.  These  correspond  to  cavities 
investigated  by  Ahuja  and  Mendoza  (1995).  However,  comparison  was  accomplished 
using  data  from  Rossiter  (1964).  Comparison  was  for  the  Mach  0.53  over  L/D  = 3.75  test 
case  versus  the  Rossiter  data  of  Mach  0.50  over  a cavity  of  L/D  = 4.  Other  comparisons 
to  experiment  consisted  of  the  Strouhal  Number  with  that  reported  by  Ahuja  and 
Mendoza  (1995).  Instantaneous  density  contours  were  shown  for  Mach  0.53  over  L/D  = 
3.75  test  case.  No  comparison  of  density  contours  with  experimental  results  was 
presented. 

Shieh  and  Morris  (2001)  studied  the  near  field  unsteady  hydrodynamics  and 
acoustics  of  two  and  three-dimensional  cavity  flows  using  computational  aero  acoustics 
and  unsteady  Reynolds  Average  Navier-Stokes  (RANS)  simulations.  Test  cases 
consisted  of  L/D  = 4.4  and  free  stream  Mach  of  0.6.  This  test  case  was  similar  to  that 
reported  by  Plentovich  (1990).  However,  the  Reynolds  number  was  reduced  to  a sixth  of 
that  reported.  Computational  results  were  compared  to  the  mean  surface  pressure 
coefficient  found  in  Plentovich  (1990).  Comparison  was  fairly  good  with  the  exception 
at  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity.  Here,  neither  the  two  or  three-dimensional  results  agreed  very 
well  with  the  experimental  results.  Density  contours  were  plotted  but  no  comparison  was 
provided. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  computationally  analyze  the  flow  in 
rectangular  cavities.  All  solved  some  form  of  the  averaged  Navier  Stokes  equations.  Use 
of  turbulence  modeling  varied  from  single  equation  Baldwin  Lomax  to  two  equations  k-e 
and  k-(0  models  to  Large  Eddie  Simulation  (LES).  Varying  degrees  of  success  were 
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shown  when  compared  to  experimental  data.  This  comparison  was  limited  to  the  mean 
surface  pressure  distribution  on  the  centerline  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity  or  the  pressure 
fluctuations  after  a transformation  to  the  frequency  domain  was  made.  Experimental  data 
for  comparison  was  obtained  from  previous  experimental  investigations  or  the 
computational  studies  included  a separate  experiment  to  obtain  data  for  the  comparison 
such  as  Takahura  et  al.  (1996).  The  mean  pressure  distribution  and  pressure  oscillations 
on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  are  the  only  experimental  data  available  for  comparison  with 
computational  results. 

All  the  computational  studies  were  able  to  plot  the  flow  variables  in  and  above 
the  cavities  that  were  calculated  by  the  various  models.  Typical  plots  were  of  the  density, 
pressure,  Mach,  and  the  streamlines.  These  plots  were  able  to  show  that  the  flow  is 
unsteady  but  there  was  no  mention  of  the  validity  of  the  plots.  In  addition,  there  was  no 
data  with  which  to  compare  the  results.  In  doing  the  literature  review,  a comparison  of 
computed  flow  variables  in  and  above  the  cavity  with  experimental  data  was  not  found. 

1 .3  Summary 

Flow  structures  such  as  shock  and  expansion  waves,  shear/mixing  layers,  and 
vortices  are  generated  as  a result  of  flow  over  cavities.  When  the  free  stream  conditions 
are  in  the  transonic  range  (Mach  » 0.8)  only  shear/mixing  layers  and  vortices  are  present. 

The  results  of  past  experimental  and  computational  studies  have  resulted  in  identifying 
the  existence  of  these  flow  structures  in  and  above  the  cavity.  Flow  structures  have  been 
identified  for  discrete  times  and  do  show  the  unsteadiness  of  the  flow  as  the  position  of 
the  flow  structures  varies  for  the  different  discrete  times  with  the  free  stream  conditions 
and  cavity  geometry  remaining  constant. 


Experimental  investigations  have  measured  the  pressure  distribution  on  the 
surface  of  the  cavity.  They  have  been  able  to  calculate  a mean  pressure  distribution  as 
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well  as  the  pressure  fluctuation.  Classification  of  the  cavity  as  open,  closed  or 
transitional  is  based  on  the  mean  pressure  distribution.  Experimental  investigations  have 
also  shown  that  this  mean  pressure  distribution  and  therefore  the  classification  of  the 
cavity  are  a function  of  the  geometry  (L/D  and  W/D)  and  the  free  stream  (Mach  and 
Reynolds  number).  Flow  visualization  provided  some  insight  into  the  location  and 
movement  of  compression  and  expansion  waves  for  supersonic  free  stream  conditions 
since  the  density  gradients  in  and  above  the  cavity  were  large  enough  to  be  recorded. 
When  free  stream  conditions  were  of  the  subsonic  and  transonic  type,  flow  visualization 
provided  no  additional  information  on  the  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity.  This  short  fall 
was  addressed  via  computational  methods. 

Computational  investigations  have  been  able  to  obtain  and  plot  a solution  of  not 
only  the  mean  pressure  distribution  and  pressure  fluctuations  but  also  a plot  of  the 
internal  flow  in  terms  of  the  traditional  flow  variables  of  density,  pressure,  Mach,  and 
streamlines.  However,  the  internal  flow  computations  can  not  be  validated  since  no 
experimental  data  exists  for  the  comparison.  The  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  traditional  methods  of  inserting  a probe  or  wire  to  measure  density,  pressure 
or  temperature  disrupt  the  flow  that  you  are  trying  to  measure.  Inserting  an  intrusive 
device  into  a cavity  alters  the  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity.  Therefore,  what  is  measured 
is  not  the  flow  over  the  geometry  of  interest  but  a different  geometry. 

The  relationship  of  the  flow  structures  and  their  position  in  the  cavity  with  the 
surface  pressure  distribution  and  hence  the  classification  is  unknown.  The  temporal 
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environment  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  unknown  and  there  currently  exists  no  way  to 
measure  the  flow  in  a time  accurate  manner  other  than  to  insert  probes  and/or  wires. 
Insertion  of  probes  and  wires  in  and  above  the  cavity  alters  the  flow  that  needs  to  be 
measured.  There  is  a lack  of  quantitative  data  in  and  above  a cavity.  This  prevents 
interpretation  of  the  flow  behavior  in  and  above  the  cavity  and  the  influence  this  flow 
behavior  has  on  the  mean  and  fluctuating  surface  pressure. 

1.4  Scope  of  Present  Research 

Flow  in  and  above  cavities  generates  different  flow  structures.  The  position  and 
movement  at  any  one  time  of  these  structures  in  and  above  the  cavity  influences  the 
pressure  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  In  order  to  interpret  the  flow  behavior 
in  and  above  the  cavity  and  the  influence  this  flow  structure  behavior  has  on  the  surface 
and  internal  pressure,  certain  capabilities  in  the  area  of  flow  measurement  are  required. 
First  is  needed  a capability  to  identify  the  structures  and  track  them  both  spatially  and  in 
time.  Second,  one  needs  to  be  able  to  measure  or  derive  from  the  flow  measurement  the 
pressure  not  only  of  the  surface  but  also  in  and  above  the  cavity.  This  measurement 
should  have  the  same  spatial  and  time  coordinates  as  the  flow  structures.  And  third,  the 
flow  velocity  distribution  needs  to  be  measured.  Armed  with  this  required  capability,  the 
influence  of  the  structures  on  the  surface  and  internal  pressure  can  be  analyzed  as  well  as 
the  upstream  and  downstream  effects  of  the  flow  structures. 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  use  a non-intrusive  measurement  technique  to 
measure  a property  of  the  flow  or  a property  of  the  environment  from  which  a property  of 
the  flow  can  be  derived.  With  an  experimentally  measured  flow  property,  the  research 
will  identify  the  flow  structures  in  and  above  the  cavity,  determine  their  movement  and 
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interactions,  and  the  impact  of  these  interactions  on  the  surface  pressure  distribution  in 
the  cavity.  This  research  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  past  experimental  and 
computational  investigation.  Table  1-1  summarizes  past  experimental  and  computational 
studies.  Computational  studies  have  concentrated  on  supersonic  flows.  Two  subsonic 
studies  were  completed  at  small  Reynolds  number.  Of  the  experimental  work,  all  of  them 
measured  mean  and  fluctuating  surface  pressure.  For  subsonic  flow,  not  much  insight 
was  provided  into  the  cause  of  the  mean  and  fluctuating  pressure  due  to  the  limitation  of 
flow  visualization  techniques. 

For  this  research,  transonic  flow  over  open/open  transitional  cavities  will  be 
investigated.  The  proposed  work  will  investigate  cavities  with  L/D  ratios  of  4 and  8.  The 
free  stream  condition  will  be  set  at  Mach  0.8  and  Reynolds  number  of  1 1 .0  * 106  /m. 

This  investigation  attempts  to  bridge  past  experimental  and  computational  investigations. 
This  bridge  is  shown  in  Table  1 -1 . At  the  top  of  the  table  is  summarized  the  past 
experimental  studies.  Various  free  stream  conditions  and  cavity  geometries  have  been 
experimentally  investigated.  From  the  table,  only  two  experiments  were  able  to  measure 
a flow  property  in  and  above  the  cavity,  the  instantaneous  density  distribution  using 
Holographic  Interferometry.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table  is  summarized  the  past 
computational  studies.  A great  emphasis  has  been  place  on  supersonic  flow  over  cavities 
In  between  is  the  proposed  research. 
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Table  1-1  Experimental  and  Computational  Summary 
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.5  Contribution  of  Present  Research 


Successful  completion  of  the  present  research  will  make  the  following 
contributions. 

Demonstration  that  a flow  property  can  be  measured  experimentally  allowing  the 
identification  of  flow  structures  in  and  above  cavities.  Using  an  existing  flow 
measurement  technique  (Shack  Hartman  sensor),  the  density  distribution  in  and  above  a 
cavity  is  measured  with  a spatial  resolution  of  less  than  0.5  mm  and  a time  resolution  of 
less  than  10  microseconds.  At  a free  stream  Mach  number  of  0.8,  four  frames  of  data 
spaced  10  microseconds  apart  provide  identification  of  the  position  and  movement  of  the 
shear/mixing  layer,  the  position  and  movement  of  large  scale  structures  in  the 


shear/mixing  layer,  and  the  position  and  movement  of  the  large  scale  structures  in  the 
cavity. 
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A pressure  distribution  is  found  by  making  some  simplifying  assumptions 
concerning  the  temperature  distribution.  Along  with  the  assumed  temperature 
distribution  and  the  measured  density  distribution,  the  pressure  distribution  near  the  floor 
of  a cavity  and  in  and  above  the  cavity  can  be  found.  While  the  pressure  on  the  surface 
will  not  be  known  exactly,  the  spatial  resolution  of  less  than  0.5  mm  will  provide  insight 
into  the  distribution  near  the  surface  and  the  impact  the  flow  structures  have  on  this 
distribution.  Now  that  the  location  and  movement  of  the  flow  structures  and  an 
estimate  of  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  are  known,  an  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  position,  movement,  and  interaction  of  these  flow  structures  has  on  the  surface 
pressure  is  accomplished.  The  position  and  movement  of  individual  flow  structures  in  a 
time  accurate  manner  is  known.  An  ability  to  estimate  the  surface  pressure  distribution 
from  the  density  distribution  is  made  by  estimating  the  surface  temperature  based  on  the 
known  free  stream  temperature.  With  this  assumption  and  a known  density  very  near  the 
surface  (<  0.5  mm),  an  estimate  of  the  surface  pressure  coefficient  distribution  can  be 
made.  The  position  and  movement  of  the  flow  structures  is  compared  to  the  pressure 
coefficient  on  the  surface.  The  impact  the  flow  structure  position,  movement  and 
interaction  on  the  pressure  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  also  accomplished. 

The  same  technique  used  to  analyze  the  behavior  in  and  above  the  cavity  can  also 
be  used  to  analyze  the  behavior  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  cavity  as  well  as  in  and 


above. 


CHAPTER  2 
WIND  TUNNEL 

This  chapter  presents  the  two  design  options  that  were  analyzed  for  providing 
Mach  = 0.8  flow  over  a rectangular  cavity.  The  first  option  was  a shock  tube  using  a 
diaphragm  to  start  the  flow  of  air.  The  second  option  was  an  in-draft  tunnel  using  a quick 
opening  butterfly  valve  to  start  the  flow  of  air.  Analyses  are  accomplished  for  both 
options.  Results  are  compared  to  a set  of  selection  criteria  and  a final  tunnel 
configuration  is  presented  along  with  the  free  stream  flow  properties  obtained  for  the 
design. 

2-1  Design  Objective 

The  primary  requirement  is  a time  accurate  recording  of  the  flow  in  and  above  a 
cavity.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  use  of  optical  diagnostic  tools  (to  be  covered  in  the  next 
chapter)  will  be  the  primary  method  of  recording  the  flow.  The  optical  method  is  non- 
obtrusive  and  it  can  be  coupled  with  a high-speed  camera,  which  provides  the  necessary 
spacing  between  frames  to  get  a time  accurate  evolution  of  the  flow.  Therefore,  the  test 
section  needs  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  use  of  optical  diagnostics.  This  implies  that 
the  test  section  and  hence  the  tube  must  have  a rectangular  cross  section.  A cylindrical 
tube  could  be  used  but  would  make  the  use  of  optical  diagnostics  much  more  difficult. 

A free  stream  Mach  number  of  0.8  at  a Reynolds  number  of  10.0  * 106  /m  is 
required.  The  Mach  number  of  0.8  must  be  achievable  in  the  test  section  for  a period  of 
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time  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  capability  of  the  data  recording/flow  diagnostics 
equipment.  A tunnel  length  of  no  more  than  3.048  meters  can  be  used.  This  is  a physical 
restriction  of  the  room  where  the  shock  tube/in-draft  tunnel  will  be  located. 

2.2  Design  Options 

In  order  to  cause  air  to  flow,  a pressure  gradient  needs  to  exist  causing  a fluid  to 
move  from  the  high-pressure  side  to  the  low-pressure  side.  There  are  a multitude  of  wind 
tunnel  designs  that  can  be  used  to  cause  this  airflow  such  as  continuous  run,  blow 
down/in-draft  or  shock  tube.  The  shock  tube  and  in-draft  options  were  selected  as 
potential  candidates  as  the  means  to  provide  airflow  over  the  cavity.  The  reason  for  this 
selection  was  the  availability  of  a 5.66  m tank  that  could  be  used  as  a low-pressure 
reservoir.  A shock  tube  with  a diaphragm  system  or  an  in-draft  tunnel  with  a butterfly 
valve  can  be  attached  to  this  available  tank.  Figure  2-1  shows  the  two  potential 
configurations.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  describes  the  capabilities  and 
characteristics  of  a shock  tube  and  in-draft  tunnel  to  provide  airflow  over  a cavity. 

2.2.1  Shock  Tube 

The  shock  tube  envisioned  is  as  depicted  in  Figure  2-1 . Both  ends  of  the  tube  are 
considered  open  to  infinite  reservoirs.  The  low-pressure  reservoir  is  a 5.66-m  tank  and 
the  high-pressure  reservoir  is  the  room  at  atmospheric  conditions.  The  initial  pressure 
ratio  (P4/P1,  high  to  low,  atmospheric  to  tank)  and  the  location  of  the  diaphragm 
determine  the  performance  of  the  shock  tube.  By  performance  of  the  shock  tube  is  meant 
the  steady  flow  conditions  available,  the  location  of  the  steady  flow  conditions  along  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  the  length  of  time  these  steady  flow  conditions  are  available.  To 
use  a shock  tube,  a diaphragm  is  placed  somewhere  along  the  length  of  the  tube  to  isolate 
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Shock  Tube  Configuration 


d = 0.0508  m 
L = 3.048  m 


In-Draft  Configuration 


d = 0.0508  m 
D = 0.2032  m 
L = 3.048  m 


Figure  2-1  Shock  Tube  and  In-draft  Tunnel  Configuration 
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a high-pressure  area  from  a low-pressure  area.  For  this  application,  the  low-pressure  area 
is  located  on  the  tank  side  of  the  diaphragm.  The  pressure  in  the  tank  is  reduced  to  a 
predetermined  pressure  that  provides  an  initial  pressure  ratio  P4/P1  that  will  provide  the 
desired  free  stream  conditions  in  the  test  section.  The  initial  pressure  ratio  along  with  the 
initial  temperatures  is  used  to  determine  the  performance  of  the  shock  tube. 


X 


Figure  2-2  Notional  x-t  Diagram 

To  start  the  airflow,  the  diaphragm  is  ruptured.  Figure  2-2  is  a notional  x-t 
diagram  illustrating  what  happens  in  the  shock  tube  when  the  diaphragm  is  ruptured.  A 
normal  shock  wave  moves  into  the  low-pressure  side  with  a series  of  expansion  waves 
propagating  into  the  high-pressure  side.  Following  the  initial  normal  shock  wave  down 
the  tube  is  a contact  surface,  a temperature  discontinuity  separating  the  gases  compressed 
by  the  shock  from  those  cooled  by  the  expansion.  The  gases  in  regions  II  and  III  move 
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with  the  same  velocity  and  are  at  the  same  pressure,  yet  there  is  a density  and  temperature 
difference  distinguishing  these  regions.  The  shock  strength  and  gas  velocities  are 
dependent  on  the  initial  pressure  ratio  across  the  diaphragm,  the  properties  of  the  gas  and 
the  initial  temperatures.  When  the  expansion  wave  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  it 
reflects  as  a series  of  compression  waves  that  eventually  coalesces  into  a shock  wave. 

The  initial  shock  wave  created  by  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  arrives  at  the  open  end 
and  reflects  as  an  expansion  wave.  These  reflected  waves  (compression  wave  from  the 
high-pressure  side  and  expansion  wave  from  the  low-pressure  side)  eventually  meet  again 
in  the  shock  tube  establishing  the  boundary  for  region  II  and  region  III. 

The  steps  to  calculate  the  flow  properties  for  a shock  tube  and  display  the  results 
on  an  x-t  diagram  are: 

1 . Calculate  steady  flow  properties  for  region  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

2.  Establish  the  upper  left  boundary  for  region  III.  This  boundary  is  the  original 
leading  expansion  wave  that  has  reflected  from  the  high-pressure  open  end 
and  is  returning  as  a compression  wave.  This  reflected  compression  wave 
interacts  with  the  remaining  trailing  expansion  wave  prior  to  forming  one  of 
the  boundaries  for  region  III. 

3.  Establish  the  upper  right  boundary  for  region  II.  This  boundary  is  the  original 
shock  wave  that  has  reflected  from  the  low-pressure  open  end  and  is  returning 
as  an  expansion  wave.  This  reflected  expansion  wave  forms  the  upper  right 
boundary  of  region  II.  If  the  Mach  in  region  II  is  greater  than  1,  there  will  be 
no  reflection  and  the  remaining  boundary  of  region  II  will  be  the  end  of  the 
tube  on  the  low-pressure  side. 
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4.  If  there  is  reflection  from  the  low-pressure  side,  it  will  be  an  expansion  wave. 
This  leading  expansion  wave  will  interact  with  the  contact  surface  and 
continue  towards  the  high-pressure  side  meeting  the  reflected  compression 
wave  from  the  high-pressure  side.  This  will  form  the  upper  right  boundary  for 
region  III. 

Steps  1 through  4 establish  the  steady  flow  properties  (pressure,  temperature, 
Mach,  and  speed  of  sound)  in  each  region,  the  location  of  the  steady  flow  properties 
along  the  length  of  the  tube,  when  steady  flow  properties  exist  after  the  diaphragm  has 
been  ruptured,  and  the  boundaries  of  regions  II  and  III. 

5.  The  last  step  is  to  determine  the  useable  time  when  steady  flow  is  present  in 
the  test  section.  Useable  time  is  defined  as  when  steady  flow  exists  in  the  test 
section  and  no  waves  of  any  kind  are  present.  This  useable  time  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  optical  flow  diagnostics  equipment  to  record  the  required 
information. 

The  flow  properties  in  region  IV  and  I are  either  given  as  the  initial  conditions  or 
can  easily  be  calculated.  For  region  I,  the  velocity  Vi  is  0.0,  the  pressure  Pi  can  be  found 
from  the  pressure  ratio  and  the  known  value  for  P4,  the  temperature  T 1 is  given  and  the 
speed  of  sound  a can  easily  be  calculated.  Similarly,  the  properties  in  region  IV  are 
easily  determined.  The  pressure  and  temperature  are  given,  the  velocity  is  0.0,  and  the 
speed  of  sound  is  easily  calculated. 


Vy  = 0.0 

p 

p = p _ L 

M '4  „ 


7j  = Given 


v4  = 0.0 

P4  = Given 
T4  = Given 


«i  = JflTi 
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The  flow  properties  in  region  II  are  determined  by  first  calculating  the  pressure 
ratio  between  region  II  and  region  I.  The  pressure  ratio,  P2/P1,  can  be  found  by 
iteratively  solving  the  following  equation.  (Owczarek,  1964  and  John,  1984) 


P P 
_L  = —1 

P P 

1 4 rl 

Once  the  pressure  ratio  between  region  II  and  region  I is  known,  the  normal  shock 
relationships  can  be  used  to  find  the  Mach  (Ms)  and  velocity  (Vs)  of  the  shock. 

(Anderson,  1991) 


Region  II  properties  can  now  be  calculated.  The  equation  for  the  velocity  in 
region  II  is  developed  in  John  (1984),  and  temperature  is  calculated  using  the  normal 


shock  relationships. 
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Following  the  normal  shock  wave  down  the  tube  is  a contact  surface,  a 
temperature  discontinuity  separating  the  air  compressed  by  the  shock  from  those  cooled 
by  the  expansion.  The  air  in  regions  II  and  III  move  with  the  same  velocity  and  are  at  the 
same  pressure,  yet  there  is  a density  and  temperature  difference  distinguishing  these  two 
regions.  The  temperature  and  density  for  region  III  is  calculated  using  the  isentropic 
relationships  that  exist  between  region  IV  (known  values)  and  region  III. 


T = T 

J3  1 4 


r>  A 


y 


r- 1 


An  initial  pressure  ratio  (P4/P1)  at  constant  temperature  (T4  and  Tl)  was  iterated 
to  find  the  required  pressure  ratio  that  would  achieve  Mach  = 0.8  in  either  regions  II  or 
III.  For  a Mach  of  0.8  in  region  II,  a pressure  ratio  of  15.5  is  required.  For  region  III,  a 
pressure  ratio  of  6.9  is  required.  This  establishes  the  steady  flow  properties  and  the  lower 
boundaries  for  regions  II  and  III.  Establishing  the  upper  boundaries  for  these  two  regions 
is  the  next  step. 

The  expansion  wave  proceeds  toward  the  high-pressure  open  end.  When  the 
leading  edge  of  the  expansion  wave  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  it  reflects  as  a 
compression  wave  and  interacts  with  the  remainder  of  the  trailing  expansion  wave.  The 
initial  wave  reaching  the  open  high-pressure  side  of  the  tube  has  the  flow  properties  of 
region  IV.  This  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  boundary  condition  that  the  pressure  at  the  exit 

is  P4.  The  reflected  compression  wave  will  have  an  initial  slope  of  — . This 

a 4 
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compression  wave  interacts  with  the  remainder  of  the  trailing  expansion  wave  ultimately 
forming  the  upper  boundary  of  region  III. 

The  Method  of  Characteristics  (MOC)  for  one-dimensional  unsteady  flow 
(Hoffman  and  Zucrow,  1976)  is  used  to  calculate  the  flow  properties  on  the  reflected 
compression  wave  as  it  interacts  with  the  trailing  expansion  wave.  This  establishes  the 
series  of  points  where  the  reflected  compression  wave  interacts  with  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  initial  expansion  wave. 

The  shock  wave  that  was  created  when  the  diaphragm  was  ruptured  heads  towards 
the  low-pressure  side  and  reaches  the  low-pressure  open  end  of  the  tube.  There  are  three 
possible  outcomes  when  the  shock  wave  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  Depending  on 
the  boundary  conditions  at  the  low-pressure  end  of  the  tube,  if  the  Mach  in  region  II  is 
subsonic,  the  shock  wave  will  reflect  either  as  a full  expansion  wave  or  only  a portion 
will  reflect  and  there  will  be  sonic  conditions  at  the  exit.  The  third  possibility  is  if  the 
Mach  in  region  II  is  greater  than  1.0,  there  will  be  no  reflection.  (Rudinger,  1955,  and 
Hoffman  and  Zucrow,  1 976)  If  there  is  a reflected  expansion  wave,  it  will  form  a part  of 
the  boundary  for  region  II.  If  the  Mach  in  region  II  is  less  than  1,  an  expansion  wave 
reflects  from  the  open  end.  The  leading  edge  of  the  wave  has  a slope  of  1 / (V2-a2).  The 
flow  properties  along  this  characteristic  will  be  the  values  from  region  II. 

At  this  time,  a reflected  compression  wave  is  coming  from  the  high-pressure  side, 
a reflected  expansion  wave  is  coming  from  the  low-pressure  side,  and  a contact  surface  is 
still  moving  towards  the  low-pressure  end  of  the  tube.  There  are  two  possibilities  that 
may  occur  that  will  finalize  the  boundaries  of  regions  II  and  III. 
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First,  the  reflected  expansion  wave  from  the  low-pressure  side  will  interact  with 
the  contact  surface  first  and  meet  the  oncoming  compression  wave.  In  this  case,  the 
boundaries  for  region  II  will  be  the  shock  wave,  the  contact  surface,  and  the  reflected 
expansion  wave  from  the  low-pressure  side.  The  boundaries  for  region  III  will  be 
composed  of  the  contact  surface,  the  trailing  edge  of  the  initial  expansion  wave,  the 
reflected  compression  wave  and  the  reflected  expansion  wave  after  it  interacts  with  the 
contact  surface.  This  possibility  is  depicted  in  Figure  2-2. 

A second  possibility  is  the  reflected  compression  wave  from  the  high-pressure 
side  will  interact  with  the  contact  surface  and  meet  the  oncoming  reflected  expansion 
wave.  In  this  case,  the  boundary  for  region  II  will  be  composed  of  the  shock  wave,  the 
contact  surface,  the  reflected  expansion  wave  form  the  low  pressure  side  and  the  reflected 
compression  wave  from  the  high  pressure  side  after  it  interacts  with  the  contact  surface. 
The  boundaries  for  region  III  will  be  made  up  of  the  contact  surface,  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  initial  expansion  wave  the  reflected  compression  wave  from  the  high-pressure  side. 

Which  reflected  wave  interacts  with  the  contact  surface  first  needs  to  be 
determined.  The  time  and  position  the  reflected  expansion  wave  from  the  low-pressure 
side  interacts  with  the  contact  surface  without  interference  from  any  other  waves  is 
calculated.  The  time  and  location  the  reflected  compression  wave  from  the  high-pressure 
side  interacts  with  the  contact  surface  without  interference  from  any  other  wave  is 
calculated.  Whichever  time  is  smaller,  that  is  the  wave  that  interacts  with  the  contact 
surface  first.  The  slope  of  the  appropriate  wave  after  it  interacts  with  the  contact  surface 
completes  the  calculations. 
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These  calculations  establish  the  boundaries  for  regions  II  and  III  on  the  x-t 
diagram.  Where  and  when  steady  flow  conditions  exist  in  the  shock  tube  are  known. 

The  last  step  is  to  calculate  the  useable  time  the  free  stream  conditions  are  available  in  the 
test  section. 

The  useable  time  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  flow  diagnostics 
equipment  to  record  the  required  information  when  steady  flow  conditions  exist  in  the 
test  section  without  the  presence  of  any  type  of  waves.  These  waves  include  the  initial 
shock  wave,  the  contact  surface,  the  trailing  edge  of  the  initial  expansion  wave,  the 
reflected  compression  wave,  and  the  reflected  expansion  wave.  Useable  time  is  defined 
as  the  difference  between  the  start  time  when  initially  there  are  no  waves  in  the  test 
section  and  the  end  time  when  waves  again  appear  in  the  test  section.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  analysis,  a test  section  of  0.3175  meters  in  length  is  assumed. 

Region  II  start  time  is  after  the  initial  shock  passes  the  downstream  edge 
of  the  test  section  but  before  the  contact  surface  reaches  the  upstream  edge.  If  the  contact 
surface  reaches  the  test  section  prior  to  the  shock  wave  exiting  the  test  section,  by 
definition,  there  is  no  start  time  and  therefore  no  useable  time.  The  end  time  occurs  when 
the  contact  surface  reaches  the  upstream  edge  of  the  test  section  or  the  reflected 
expansion  wave  from  the  low-pressure  side  reaches  the  downstream  edge,  whichever 
occurs  first.  The  difference  between  the  start  time  and  end  time  is  the  maximum  useable 
time. 

Region  III  start  time  is  after  the  contact  surface  passes  the  downstream  edge  of  the 
test  section  but  before  the  trailing  edge  of  the  initial  expansion  wave  reaches  the  upstream 
edge.  If  the  trailing  edge  of  the  initial  expansion  wave  reaches  the  test  section  prior  to  the 
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contact  surface  exiting  the  test  section,  by  definition,  there  is  no  start  time  and  therefore 
no  useable  time.  The  end  time  occurs  when  the  trailing  edge  of  the  expansion  wave  or 
the  reflected  compression  wave  from  the  high  pressure  side  reaches  the  upstream  edge  of 
the  test  section  or  the  reflected  expansion  wave  from  the  low-pressure  side  reaches  the 
downstream  edge,  whichever  occurs  first.  The  difference  between  the  start  time  and  end 
time  is  the  maximum  useable  time. 

This  establishes  the  methodology  to  calculate  the  free  stream  properties  in  a shock 
tube  within  region  II  and  III  with  associated  useable  time  based  on  a known  initial 
pressure  ratio  (P4/P1),  temperatures  T4  and  Ti,  and  diaphragm  location.  That 
methodology  will  now  be  used  to  calculate  the  performance  of  the  proposed  shock  tube. 
For  this  analysis,  the  tube  length  is  assumed  to  be  3.048  meters.  It  is  also  assumed  that 
the  test  section  is  0.3 1 75  meters  in  length.  The  exact  placement  of  the  test  section  along 
the  length  of  the  tube  will  be  determined  based  on  maximum  useable  time. 

The  pressure  and  temperature  on  the  high-pressure  side  of  the  diaphragm  are  the 
pressure  and  temperature  in  the  room  where  the  shock  tube  is  located.  The  5.66  m tank 
pressure  and  temperature  are  set  so  as  to  provide  the  initial  pressure  ratio  and 
temperature.  The  tank  is  rated  to  1 mm  of  mercury  (0.133  KPa)  of  internal  pressure. 
When  the  room  is  at  atmospheric  conditions  of  101  KPa  pressure  and  294  °K 
temperature,  a pressure  ratio  of  up  to  760  can  be  achieved.  This  maximum  pressure  ratio 
provides  a maximum  Mach  of  1.37  in  region  II  and  4.19  in  region  III.  Figure  2-3  is  a plot 
of  the  Mach  in  regions  II  and  III  as  a function  of  the  initial  pressure  ratio  with  the 
temperature  T4  and  T 1 equal  to  294  °K.  Both  regions  II  and  III  can  meet  the  Mach 
requirement  for  the  investigation. 
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Mach  Number 
T4  = T1  = 294 oK 


Figure  2-3  Shock  Tube  Mach  Number 
Equally  important  is  the  Reynolds  number.  In  the  shock  tube,  the  Reynolds 
number  is  directly  related  to  the  Mach  number.  Mach  number  and  Reynolds  number  can 
not  be  altered  independently.  Figure  2-4  shows  the  range  of  Reynolds  number  available 
as  a function  of  Mach.  Region  III  provides  a range  of  Reynolds  number  on  the  order  of 
the  Reynolds  numbers  from  previous  experimental  investigations.  Region  II  provides  a 
considerably  lower  Reynolds  number. 

Useable  times  were  calculated  using  the  previously  described  methodology.  Of 
importance  in  calculating  the  useable  times  are  the  location  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
location  of  the  test  section  with  respect  to  the  diaphragm.  For  this  analysis,  the 
diaphragm  was  located  at  three  places;  at  a quarter,  half  and  three-quarters  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  from  the  open  high-pressure  end.  The  center  of  the  test  section  was 
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considered  to  be  midway  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  open  low-pressure  tank. 

Figure  2-5  shows  the  available  time  when  the  test  section  is  in  region  II  as  a function  of 
Mach  for  three  different  diaphragm  locations.  Figure  2-6  shows  the  same  thing  for 
region  III. 


Reynolds  Number  (/m*106) 


0 0.5  1 1.5  2 2.5 


Mach 


Figure  2-4  Shock  Tube  Reynolds  Number 
From  Figure  2-5,  maximum  useable  time  for  Mach  0.8  in  region  II  is  obtained 
when  the  diaphragm  is  placed  a quarter  of  the  way  from  the  open  high-pressure  end. 
Figure  2-6  dictates  that  the  diaphragm  be  placed  midway  along  the  tube  to  achieve  Mach 
0.8  in  region  III.  Figure  2-7  shows  the  useable  time  for  region  II.  The  pressure  ratio 
required  for  Mach  = 0.8  in  region  II  is  15.5.  Figure  2-8  shows  the  useable  time  for  the 
test  section  in  region  III.  The  pressure  ratio  required  for  Mach  = 0.8  in  region  III  is  6.9. 
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Useable  Time  Region  II 
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Figure  2-5  Region  II  Useable  Time 


Useable  Time  Region  III 
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Figure  2-6  Region  III  Useable  Time 
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P4/P1  = 15.6 
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Figure  2-7  Region  II  x-t  Diagram 


P4/P1  = 6.9 


x* 


Figure  2-8  Region  III  x-t  Diagram 
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Steady  flow  conditions  can  be  reached  in  either  region  II  or  III.  Region  II  gives 
the  desire  Mach  of  0.8  and  a useable  time  of  905  microseconds.  However,  because  of  the 
high  temperature  in  region  II,  the  available  Reynolds  number  is  only  2.42  * 106  /m.  On 
the  other  hand,  region  I II  produces  the  desired  Mach  of  0.8  for  a much  longer  useable 
time  of  5 1 84  microseconds.  The  Reynolds  number  meets  the  requirements  but  the  low 
temperature  may  not  allow  the  use  of  this  region  since  the  test  section  may  be  obscured 
by  fog.  Therefore,  a look  at  the  flow  properties  in  the  tunnel  when  set  up  in  an  in-draft 
configuration  is  performed. 

2.2.2  Choked  Flow  with  Friction 

An  alternative  to  using  a shock  tube  is  to  use  the  tank  and  constant  area  duct  as  an 
in-draft  tunnel  with  a quick  actuating  butterfly  valve  for  flow  start  up.  An  initial  pressure 
ratio  large  enough  to  establish  choked  flow  at  the  entrance  to  the  tank  can  be  set  by 
reducing  the  pressure  in  the  tank.  As  previously  stated,  this  can  be  as  low  as  1 mm 
providing  an  initial  pressure  ratio  of  760.  Assuming  a friction  factor  of  0.01 5,  a 
minimum  pressure  ratio  of  2.43  is  required  to  establish  choked  flow  in  the  tunnel. 
Increasing  the  ratio  past  this  number  still  provides  choked  flow  but  for  a longer  period  of 
time.  The  analysis  was  completed  using  a pressure  ratio  of  760  and  a friction  factor  of 
0.015.  The  butterfly  valve  is  closed,  the  pressure  in  the  tank  is  reduced  establishing  the 
initial  pressure  ratio,  and  the  butterfly  valve  is  opened  to  allow  the  air  to  flow  into  the 
tank.  After  a period  of  time,  choked  conditions  will  exist  in  the  tunnel. 

Using  flow  in  a constant  area  duct  with  friction  commonly  referred  to  as  Fanno 
flow  the  Mach  number  and  the  Reynolds  number  can  be  determined  along  the  length  of 
tunnel  (Owczarek,  1964  and  John,  1984).  Figure  2-9  shows  the  Mach  number  along  the 
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length  of  the  tunnel.  Figure  2-10  shows  the  Reynolds  number  available  at  these  Mach 
numbers.  At  the  maximum  pressure  ratio  of  760,  the  useable  time  until  the  tube 
unchokes  is  6.86  seconds.  The  Mach  is  achievable  and  the  Reynolds  number  meets  the 
requirement. 


Mach 


d=50.8 


Mach 


Figure  2-9  Mach  Number  Choked  Flow 

A comparison  between  regions  II  and  II  and  the  in-draft  tunnel  is  shown  in  Table 
2-1 . Mach  0.8  can  be  achieved  either  by  a shock  tube  for  region  II  and  III  or  by  an  in- 
draft configuration.  Region  II  has  the  least  amount  of  useable  time  and  does  not  meet  the 
Reynolds  number  requirement.  Region  III  has  two  orders  of  magnitude  more  useable 
time  and  meets  the  Reynolds  number  requirement.  The  in-draft  tunnel  meets  both  the 
Mach  and  Reynolds  number  requirement  plus  it  has  the  largest  useable  time  for  testing. 

In  addition,  it  is  much  simpler  to  build  and  use  a butterfly  valve  system  as  opposed  to  a 
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diaphragm  system  for  airflow  start  up.  Therefore,  the  in-draft  tunnel  option  was  selected 
as  the  testing  apparatus. 


Reynolds  Number  (/m  106) 
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Figure  2-10  Reynolds  Number  Choked  Flow 


Table  2-1  Regions  II  and  III  Comparison  with  In-draft  Tunnel 


Initial  Conditions 

Region  II 

Region  III 

In-draft  Tunnel 

P4 

101 

101 

101 

KPa 

T4 

294 

294 

294 

°K 

PI 

6.52 

14.63 

0.133 

KPa 

T1 

294 

294 

294 

°K 

P4/P1 

15.5 

6.9 

760 

- 

Test  Section 

P 

22.06 

35.8 

52.95 

KPa 

T 

456 

235 

260 

°K 

M 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

- 

Re 

2.42 

9.5 

11.0 

/m  * 1 06 

Useable  Time 

0.905 

5.184 

6860 

msec 
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2-3  Wind  Tunnel  Design 

The  in-draft  tunnel  was  selected  for  design  and  construction  to  provide  a free 
stream  flow  at  a high  transonic  Mach  (M  = 0.8)  over  a rectangular  two-dimensional 
cavity.  A 50.8-mm  square  tube,  3.048  meters  long  was  attached  to  a 5.66  cubic  meter 
tank  with  a 203.2-mm  butterfly  valve  at  the  entrance  to  the  tank.  The  thickness  of  the 
tunnel  wall  is  6.35  mm.  A test  section  is  located  2.62  meters  from  the  entrance  to  the  tube 
and  has  an  overall  length  of  0.32  meters.  The  butterfly  valve  is  electrically  actuated  and 
hydraulically  operated.  Once  a signal  is  sent  to  the  valve,  it  takes  less  than  0.25  seconds 
for  the  valve  to  fully  open.  (Figure  2-1 1) 


Figure  2-1 1 In-draft  Tunnel 
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Cavity  models  span  the  width  of  the  test  section  and  are  located  with  the  leading 
edge  of  the  cavity  2.77  meters  from  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  Removal  of  a portion  of 
the  lower  tunnel  wall  allows  the  insertion  of  various  depth  (D)  cavity  models  all  having 
the  same  length  (L  = 25.4  mm).  Three  inserts  were  made  to  fill  the  gap  created  by 
removal  of  the  tunnel  wall.  One  of  the  inserts  when  installed  returns  the  tunnel  to  a 
square,  constant  area  cross  section.  The  other  two  inserts  each  produce  a cavity  model 
with  different  depths  but  the  same  length  spanning  the  width  of  the  tunnel.  The  inserts 
create  cavity  models  with  dimensions  of  L/D/W  = 25. 4/6. 35/50. 8-mm  and  L/D/W  = 
25.4/3. 1275/50.8-mm.  (Figure  2-12) 


Figure  2-12  Cavity  Models 
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The  room  acts  as  a tunnel  reservoir  with  constant  total  temperature  and  pressure. 
Pressure  was  recorded  using  a Pace  Scientific  P3 00-0-30- A pressure  sensor  with  a 
combined  linearity,  hysteresis,  and  repeatability  of  ±0.5%  maximum  range  (30  PSI). 
Temperature  was  recorded  using  a J-type  thermocouple  with  a range  of  200  to  385  °K 
with  accuracy  of  ±2.2  °K  . The  same  temperature  and  pressure  probes  were  used  in  the 
tank.  Three  static  pressure  sensors  were  placed  along  the  length  of  the  tunnel  to  record 
pressure  along  the  tunnel  length.  The  sensors  are  PCB  Piezotronics  static  pressure 
sensors,  model  number  1501 A21FJ30PSIA  with  a pressure  range  of  0 to  30  PSI  and  a 
quoted  accuracy  of  better  than  ±0.5%  of  full  scale.  Room,  tank  and  tunnel  parameters 
were  recorded  using  LabVIEW  hardware  (PCI-603E  I/O  board,  SCB-100  connector 
block  and  SHI 001 00  cable  assembly)  and  software  (version  5.1). 


test9-9<eb  P4/P1  = 23.536 


Figure  2-13  In-draft  Tunnel  Pressure  Time  History 
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2-4  Tunnel  Performance 

A total  of  seven  tests  were  run  with  an  average  starting  pressure  ratio  (room  to 
tank)  of  22.  Figure  2-1 3 is  a typical  time  history  of  the  pressure  in  the  room,  the  tank, 
and  the  three  static  pressure  locations  after  an  electrical  signal  was  sent  to  open  the 
butterfly  valve.  Comparisons  of  the  seven  tests  indicate  that  the  pressure  traces  shown  in 
Figure  2-13  are  repeatable. 

As  the  valve  opens,  an  expansion  wave  is  created  and  propagates  upstream 
towards  the  open  end  of  the  tunnel.  This  expansion  wave  reflects  at  the  open  end  and 
starts  its  return  trip  as  a compression  wave.  This  compression  wave  arrives  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tank  and  reflects  starting  back  towards  the  open  end  of  the  tunnel  as  an 
expansion  wave.  Shortly  after  this  last  reflection,  viscosity  effects  start  to  dominate  and 
stabilize  the  flow  in  the  tunnel  to  flow  with  friction  in  a constant  area  duct.  Choked  flow 
occurs  at  approximately  .5  seconds  after  a signal  is  sent  to  the  valve.  While  the  flow  is 
choked,  the  flow  in  the  tunnel  is  steady  in  that  it  is  not  changing  at  a given  location  as 
indicated  by  the  steady  reading  of  static  pressure  from  the  three  static  pressure  sensors. 
The  average  measured  pressures  at  the  three  locations  normalized  to  the  room  stagnation 
pressure  (P/Po)  for  the  seven  tests  were  0.767,  0.673,  and  0.534.  In  order  to  find  the 
remaining  flow  parameters  in  the  tunnel,  it  was  assumed  that  the  flow  in  the  tube 
approximated  flow  through  a constant  area  duct  with  friction  commonly  referred  to  as 
Fanno  flow.  Solving  the  Fanno  flow  equations  with  a friction  factor  equal  to  0.014  gives 
calculated  pressure  ratios  at  the  three  locations  of  0.768,  0.686,  and  0.534.  These 
calculated  values  compare  well  with  the  measured  values  from  the  tunnel.  Using  a 
friction  factor  of  .014,  the  stagnation  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  room  and  the  Fanno 


equations  yields  the  following  free  stream  conditions  2.77  meters  downstream  from  the 
opening  of  the  tunnel  which  corresponds  to  the  leading  edge  of  the  cavity  model. 

Mach  = 0.80 

Poo  = 53570  Pa 

Too  = 263  °K 

Uoo  = 260  m/s 

Poo  = 0.71  kg/m3 

Re  = 1 1.0  x 106  /m 


CHAPTER  3 

FLOW  MEASUREMENT  SYSTEM 

This  chapter  details  the  optical  measurement  system  used  in  this  research.  The 
goal  of  the  optics  system  is  to  provide  information  about  the  flow  in  and  above  a cavity 
using  non-obtrusive  techniques.  Unlike  probes  (e.g.  pressure  or  temperature)  which 
interrupt  the  flow  of  interest,  optical  systems  can  provide  information  on  the  unsteady 
flow  field  around  a cavity.  In  addition,  time  resolved  data  can  provide  additional 
information  on  how  the  flow  evolves.  This  feature  is  essential  to  determine  the 
development  flow  structures  such  as  vortices  and  shear  layers.  Additionally,  the  time 
accurate  flow  measurement  system  allows  examination  of  events  that  occur  at 
microsecond  intervals.  Recording  the  events  using  a digital  camera  provides  the  ability 
to  store  the  data  for  later  analysis. 

3.1  Objective 

In  order  to  experimentally  investigate  the  flow  in  and  above  cavities,  a means  of 
measuring  the  flow  parameters  or  some  property  of  the  environment  about  the  flow  from 
which  the  flow  parameters  can  be  derived  is  required.  The  measurement  method  cannot 
disrupt  the  flow,  which  implies  some  type  of  optical  system.  In  addition,  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use,  the  measurement  technique  must  provide  quantitative  results  that  are  both 
spatially  and  time  resolved  and  sensitive  to  any  change  in  the  flow  field  environment. 

The  objective  then  is  to  identify  a measurement  method  that  addresses  the  five 
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characteristics  of  non-intrusive,  time-resolved  (<1 0 (isec),  spatially  resolved  (<1 .0  mm), 
high  sensitivity,  and  direct  & quantitative. 


Optical  Flow  Visualization 
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Figure  3-1  Optical  Flow  Visualization 
3.2  Measurement  Options 

As  stated  in  paragraph  3.1,  the  measurement  method  cannot  disrupt  the  flow, 
which  implies  some  type  of  optical  system.  Optical  systems  rely  on  an  optical  wave  front 
being  disrupted  (refracted)  as  it  passes  through  a varying  density  field.  Upon  passage  of 
the  optical  wave  front,  some  type  of  optical  recording  device  such  as  a camera  records  the 
optical  wave  front  either  as  a photograph  or  digitally.  Typical  optical  measurement 
techniques  consist  of  Shadowgraph,  Schlieren,  Dark  Central  Ground  (a  version  of 
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Schlieren),  Interferometry,  and  a Shack  Hartman  sensor.  Figure  3-1  shows  the  concept  of 
the  wave  front  passing  through  a changing  density  field  and  becoming  deformed  after  it 
has  passed  through  this  field.  An  example  of  a Dark  Central  Ground  and  Shadowgraph  is 
shown.  The  phenomenon  of  interest  within  a flow  field  usually  involves  changes  to  the 
fluid's  density  (p),  which  according  to  equation  3.1,  is  directly  related  to  the  refractive 
index  given  as  (Fuller,  1997) 

n — \ = kp  (3-1) 

Here,  n is  the  index  of  refraction  and  k is  known  as  the  Gladstone-Dale  constant,  which  is 
a function  of  the  particular  fluid  medium. 

The  optical  effects  brought  about  by  local  changes  in  density  can  be  made  visible 
by  three  general  methods: 

• Shadowgraph  method  in  which  the  optical  response  is  related  to  the  rate  of  change  of 
density  gradient  along  a distance  x{d"  p!  dx  ). 

• Schlieren  method  in  which  the  optical  response  is  related  to  the  density  gradient 
( dpi  dx) 

• Interferometry  in  which  the  optical  response  is  related  to  a uniform  change  in  density 
(P) 

• Shack  Hartman  Sensor  in  which  the  optical  response  is  related  to  the  density  gradient 
{dpi  dx) 

3.2.1  Shadowgraph 

According  to  Fuller  (1997),  Shadowgraphs  are  the  least  demanding  form  of  flow 
visualization  in  terms  of  apparatus  and  complexity.  Shadowgraphs  can  be  taken  with 
only  a short  duration  light  source  and  a sheet  of  film  or  equivalent  and  give  excellent 
results.  Figure  3-2  illustrates  a divergent  Shadowgraph  system.  For  a Shadowgraph,  in 

regions  where  the  density  gradient  is  increasing  (i.e.,  d2 p! dx1  is  positive)  the  light  rays 
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will  diverge  and  the  illumination  on  the  film  will  decrease.  For  the  requirements  of  this 
research,  it  meets  the  non-intrusive  requirement.  It  could  also  meet  the  time  resolution  if 
coupled  with  a high-speed  camera.  However,  it  does  not  provide  spatial  resolution, 
quantitative  information  about  the  flow  field  parameters,  nor  is  it  sensitive  to  small 
changes  in  the  density  gradient. 


Figure  3-2  Diagram  of  Operation  of  a Basic  Shadowgraph  System 
3.2.2  Schlieren 

A basic  Schlieren  system  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3.  Light  from  the  slit  is  focused 
onto  a plane  by  the  lens.  A knife-edge  is  placed  in  the  plane  and  positioned  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  slit  image.  A screen  or  camera  is  placed  to  receive  the  plane  image.  If  a 
medium  of  constant  refractive  index  is  placed  in  the  test  area  (the  region  of  the 
aerodynamic  disturbance),  the  camera  film  will  be  evenly  illuminated.  If  a refractive 
index  change  occurs  in  the  test  area,  a light  ray  previously  cut  off  by  the  knife-edge  may 
be  deflected  enough  to  now  reach  the  camera  and  produce  a light  image.  Thus,  the  image 
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plane  will  show  regions  of  darkness  where  the  incident  beam  was  “blocked”  by  the 
presence  of  the  knife-edge  and  will  show  regions  of  brightness  where  the  incident  beam 
was  not  blocked. 


Figure  3-3  Schematic  of  Schlieren  System  with  Knife  Edge  Filter 

For  the  requirements  of  this  research,  it  meets  the  non-intrusive  requirement.  It 
could  also  meet  the  time  resolution  if  coupled  with  a high-speed  camera.  However,  it 
does  not  provide  spatial  resolution,  quantitative  information  about  the  flow  field 
parameters,  nor  is  it  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  the  density  gradient.  Another 
disadvantage  of  such  a system  is  its  directional  dependence.  That  is,  only  those  changes 
in  density  that  refract  the  light  normal  to  the  knife  edge  will  be  seen  at  the  image  plane. 
3.2.3  Dark  Central  Ground  (DCG) 

Another  technique  that  relies  on  the  refraction  of  light  is  DCG.  DCG  is  a simple 
improvement  to  the  knife-edge  Schlieren  system.  This  system  is  shown  in  Figure  3-4. 
Here  the  slit  source  is  replaced  with  a point  source  and  the  corresponding  filter  at  the 
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image  plane  is  an  opaque  “spot.”  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  density  gradients 
in  any  direction  will  be  observed  on  the  image  plane.  An  experimental  investigation  of 
this  technique  was  performed  to  assess  the  applicability  of  its  use  to  meet  the  five 
characteristics  listed  in  paragraph  3.1. 


/ 


Region  of  aerodynamic  disturbance 


Figure  3-4  Schematic  of  Dark  Central  Ground  with  Circular  Spot 
DCG  uses  a point  source  of  light,  collimated  prior  to  passage  through  the  test 
region,  focused  to  a point  (circular  spot)  after  passage  through  the  test  region  and  then 
recorded  by  a camera.  A schematic  of  the  test  set  up  used  to  assess  DCG’s  applicability 
for  this  research  is  shown  in  Figure  3-5.  Without  flow  in  the  test  region,  the  light  is 
focused  to  the  circular  spot.  As  long  as  there  is  no  flow  or  disturbance  between  the  light 
source  and  the  central  spot,  light  will  not  pass  beyond  this  spot.  When  a disturbance 
occurs  in  the  test  region  (i.e.  unsteady  flow  around  a cavity),  the  refraction  index  of  the 
air  will  be  changed  so  that  light  will  bend  and  no  longer  be  focused  on  the  circular  spot. 
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Light  now  passes  on  to  the  camera.  The  camera  records  the  presence  of  density  gradients 
as  indicated  by  bright  regions. 


Lens 


DCG  Plane  Containing 
Circular  Spot 


Lens 
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Lens 


Flow 

Direction 


Figure  3-5  Schematic  of  DCG  Test  Set  Up 

Tests  were  conducted  using  DCG  consisting  of  flow  exiting  from  a constant  area 
duct  and  immediately  flowing  over  the  cavity.  The  dimensions  of  the  cavity  were  50.8 
mm  long,  25.4  mm  deep,  and  12.7  mm  wide  providing  an  L/D  ratio  of  2 and  W/D  ratio  of 
0.5.  A tank  at  a stagnation  pressure  of  61 8.4  KPa  gage  pressure  and  stagnation 
temperature  of  294  °K  was  connected  to  a 558.8-mm  long,  constant  area  square  duct.  A 
valve  was  opened  and  the  air  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  tank  through  the  duct.  As 
the  air  exited  the  duct,  it  immediately  flowed  over  the  cavity.  The  laboratory  test  set  up 
is  shown  in  Figure  3-6. 
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A Hadland  468  camera  took  a sequence  of  eight  pictures  at  various  integration 
times  and  spacing  times  between  frames.  The  Hadland  468  framing  camera  has  eight 
individual  image  intensifiers  and  CCD  detectors  to  allow  the  capture  of  eight  time- 
resolved  images.  The  camera  supports  interframe  times  of  30  nanoseconds.  After  the 
event  is  complete,  the  images  are  sent  via  fiber-optic  link  to  a computer  where  they  can 
be  image  enhanced  or  viewed  in  a time-sequenced  movie  format. 


Figure  3-6  Laboratory  DCG  Test  Set  Up 
Exit  flow  properties  from  the  constant  area  duct  were  calculated  for  two  exit 
conditions.  One  was  choked  flow  with  exit  Mach  equal  to  1 .0.  The  other  condition  was 
for  unchoked  flow  with  exit  Mach  equal  to  0.86.  At  a gage  stagnation  pressure  of  412.2 
KPa,  the  exit  flow  conditions  were  choked.  Flow  properties  at  the  exit  were 
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Mach  = 

1.0 

Poo 

141  KPa 

Too 

245  °K 

Uoo 

314  m/s 

Poo  = 

2.01  kg/m3 

Re 

40.0  x 106/m 

For  unchoked  flow,  the  gage  stagnation  pressure  reading  for  the  tank  was  206  KPa.  Flow 
properties  at  the  exit  were 


Mach  = 

0.86 

Poo 

101  KPa 

Too 

256  °K 

Uoo 

276  m/s 

Poo  = 

1.38  kg/m3 

Re 

23.2  x 106  /m 

Figure  3-7  shows  the  DCG  files  for  choked  flow  over  the  cavity.  The  flow  is  from 
left  to  right  with  the  cavity  at  the  top  of  each  frame.  Timing  of  the  data  recording 
consisted  of  1 psec  integration  with  1 5 psec  spacing  between  pulses  for  a total  elapse 

time  of  105  psec.  Shock  and/or  expansion  waves  are  evident  in  the  jet  from  the  constant 
area  duct  where  large  density  gradients  (light  areas)  are  observable.  However,  there  are 
no  clues  as  to  the  type  of  wave  since  the  direction  of  the  gradient  is  not  known.  From  the 
known  exit  conditions  from  the  constant  area  duct  and  the  known  conditions  in  the  room, 
the  flow  is  under-expanded.  Therefore  the  first  wave  is  an  expansion  wave. 
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A flow  structure,  possibly  a vortex,  appears  to  be  located  in  the  shear  layer  just 
above  the  cavity  at  mid  length  in  frame  1 . This  structure  appears  in  the  shear  layer  as  a 
protrusion  into  the  cavity.  The  position  of  this  protrusion  moves  toward  the  aft  cavity 
wall  and  appears  to  reach  it  by  frame  7.  An  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  this  structure  is 
212  m/s  (first  frame  to  seventh  frame  moves  approximately  19  mm  in  90  jisec).  Some 
type  of  flow  activity  in  the  comer  of  the  forward  wall  and  floor  of  the  cavity  seems 
evident  in  all  the  frames.  No  other  flow  structures  are  observable  in  the  cavity 


Figure  3-7  DCG  Choked  Flow 

The  shear  layer  forms  at  the  exit  from  the  duct  and  stays  straight  half  way  across 
the  cavity.  The  shear  layer  also  thickens  from  the  exit  to  halfway  across  the  cavity. 
Interaction  with  flow  in  the  cavity  seems  to  disrupt  the  shear  layer  over  the  aft  half  of  the 
cavity.  What  the  shear  layer  is  doing  in  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity  is  difficult  to  determine 


from  DCG.  Not  knowing  the  direction  of  the  gradient  and  the  requirement  that  the 
gradient  be  large  so  as  to  show  up  as  a light  area  makes  it  difficult  to  even  qualitatively 
assess  the  shear  layer  movement  over  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity. 

Figure  3-8  shows  the  DCG  files  for  unchoked  flow  over  the  cavity.  The  flow  is 
from  left  to  right  with  the  cavity  at  the  top  of  each  frame.  Timing  of  the  data  recording 
consisted  of  1 |isec  integration  with  1 5 |isec  spacing  between  pulses  for  a total  elapse 
time  of  105  jisec.  Since  the  exit  flow  is  subsonic,  no  shocks  and/or  expansions  waves  are 
expected  and  none  are  evident  from  the  eight  frames  of  data. 


Figure  3-8  DCG  Unchoked  Flow 

There  appears  to  be  an  unsymmetrical  vortex  in  the  forward  portion  of  cavity.  The 
vortex  does  not  appear  to  change  over  the  measured  time  period.  This  “vortex”  was  not 
present  in  other  tests  and  may  be  a result  of  a smudge  on  the  glass.  There  is  no  indication 
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of  any  activity  in  the  comer  of  the  forward  wall  and  floor  of  cavity.  Little  to  no  activity 
can  be  seen  in  the  cavity. 

A shear  layer  is  present  at  the  exit  from  duct.  The  shear  layer  appears  to  remain 
straight  up  to  half  way  across  the  cavity  and  it  also  gets  thicker.  Interaction  with  flow  in 
the  cavity  over  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity  causes  slight  changes  in  the  shear  layer  as  evident 
by  protrusions  into  the  cavity  from  the  shear  layer.  The  types  of  structures  these 
protrusions  represent  are  not  readily  identifiable  from  the  DCG  images. 

In  general,  DCG  provides  a qualitative  method  of  capturing  the  flow  field  physics 
in  and  above  a cavity  provided  the  density  gradients  are  large  enough  to  be  recorded. 
Where  large  density  gradients  were  present,  flow  structures  such  as  shear  layers,  shocks, 
and  expansion  waves  were  easily  identifiable  from  the  DCG  files.  Identification  of 
vortices  using  DCG  files  was  a much  more  difficult  task,  being  almost  an  art  form.  A 
vortex  is  defined  as  a location  where  the  density  is  decreasing  down  to  a minimum  value 
at  a point.  Another  way  of  defining  a vortex  is  if  you  stand  at  the  center,  the  density 
gradient  would  be  increasing  as  you  moved  away  from  the  center.  Since  DCG  shows 
where  gradients  exist  but  no  information  on  the  direction  of  the  gradient,  identification  of 
vortices  strictly  from  a DCG  frame  is  impossible.  Some  other  information  would  be 
required  to  identify  vortices  such  as  the  existence  of  a rearward-facing  step.  The  lack  of 
large  gradients  inside  the  cavity  prevented  any  type  of  analysis  of  the  flow  in  this  region. 
This  occurred  at  both  the  choked  and  unchoked  condition. 

A quantitative  assessment  is  not  feasible  because  the  position  of  the  flow 
structures  is  impossible  to  establish.  Only  a crude  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  position 
of  the  protrusions  in  the  shear  layer  from  frame  to  frame.  Therefore,  only  a crude 
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estimate  can  be  made  about  the  velocity  and  acceleration.  Also,  the  distribution  of  flow 
variables  such  as  pressure,  temperature  or  density  is  not  available  from  this  technique. 
For  the  requirements  of  this  research,  DCG  meets  the  non-intrusive  requirement. 
Coupled  with  the  Hadland  468  camera,  it  also  meets  the  time  resolution  requirement. 
However,  it  does  not  provide  spatial  resolution,  quantitative  information  about  the  flow 
field  parameters,  nor  is  it  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  the  gradient. 

3.2.4  Interferometry 

While  both  the  Shadowgraph  and  Schlieren  methods  make  use  of  light  deflection 
in  a compressible  fluid  media,  the  associated  phase  alteration  is  the  basic  effect  for 
visualization  with  an  interferometer.  The  most  common  interferometer  for  the 
photographic  observation  of  flow  fields  in  wind  tunnels  is  the  Mach-Zehnder.  In  a 
classical  Mach-Zehnder  system,  the  phase  of  an  undisturbed  light  ray  is  compared  with 
that  of  a ray  that  has  passed  through  a compressible  media.  The  subsequent  interference 
of  the  reference  and  disturbance  beams  is  recorded  for  flow  field  visualization.  This 
arrangement  gives  sensitivity  directly  related  to  the  density.  A basic  arrangement  for  an 
interferometric  system  is  given  in  figure  3-9.  Usually,  the  reference  and  disturbed  beam 
originate  from  the  same  light  source  and  traverse  the  same  optical  path  length.  The  main 
drawback  of  this  system  is  the  optical  complexity  required  for  visualization  and  the 
sensitivity  of  the  components  to  vibration.  Zhang  and  Edwards  ( 1 990)  used  holographic 
interferometry  to  observe  the  supersonic  flow  field  in  and  above  various  L/D  cavities  and 
to  make  density  measurements.  Both  absolute  and  differential  holographic 
interferograms  were  taken.  Figure  1.3  showed  some  of  the  results  published  in  1990. 
Absolute  interferograms  were  able  to  show  shocks,  vortices  and  shear  layer.  Differential 
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interferograms  showed  the  vortical  structures  in  the  shear  layer.  However,  a time  history 
was  not  presented.  Only  single  event  recordings  were  presented.  Zhang  and  Edwards 
(1992)  used  the  same  method  when  investigating  the  flow  over  cavities  in  tandem.  The 
same  types  of  results  were  reported. 


Figure  3-9  Schematic  of  an  Interferogram  System 

\ 

For  the  requirements  of  this  research,  use  of  Interferometry  would  meet  the  non- 
intrusive  requirement  and  spatial  resolution.  It  does  not  appear  that  time  resolved  data  is 
available  from  this  technique.  Only  single  exposures  that  are  compared  to  a reference 
frame  when  there  is  no  flow  (absolute  interferograms)  and  single  exposures  compared  to 
frames  taken  microseconds  prior  (differential  interferograms)  are  available  from  this 
technique.  It  is  unclear  how  this  technique  could  be  coupled  with  a high-speed  camera  to 
address  the  time  resolution  requirement.  This  technique  also  does  not  provide  any 
quantitative  information  about  the  flow  field  density  either  in  absolute  terms  or  in  terms 
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of  the  gradient  direction.  Because  the  tests  were  run  at  supersonic  Mach  numbers, 
density  gradients  were  large  enough  to  be  recorded.  It  is  unclear  if  this  technique  would 
be  sensitive  enough  to  measure  subsonic  flow  in  and  above  a cavity.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  results  would  be  similar  to  the  use  of  DCG.  Interferometry  meets  the  non-intrusive 
and  spatial  requirement.  Time  resolution,  high  sensitivity,  and  direct  & quantitative  are 
not  addressed. 


• Measures  wavefront  tilt  (phase  gradient), 

• Uses  a microlens  array  and  CCD  array. 
•Absolute  phase  reconstructed  from  sampled  tilts 


Figure  3-10  Shack  Hartman  Sensor 
3.2.5  Shack  Hartman  Sensor 

A Shack  Harman  sensor  relies  on  the  same  refractive  property  of  a changing 
density  field,  as  do  Shadowgraph  and  Schlieren.  However,  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor 


introduces  an  array  of  lenslets  after  the  optical  wave  front  has  passed  through  the  test 


section.  Each  lenslet  focuses  a portion  of  the  optical  wave  front  to  a spot  a focal  length 
away  from  the  lenslet.  A digital  camera,  focused  to  this  plane,  records  the  location  of  the 
spot  for  each  lenslet  (Figure  3-10).  Absolute  phase  angle  can  be  reconstructed  from  the 
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known  wave  front  tilt  if  the  location  of  the  spot  were  known  for  the  wave  front  passing 
through  a vacuum.  This  is  not  readily  available.  Therefore,  comparing  spot  locations  for 
a variable  density  field  (test  frame)  and  a known  uniform  density  field  (reference  frame) 
is  used  to  implement  this  technique.  What  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  measures  is  the 
location  of  the  spots  for  a reference  and  test  frame.  The  difference  between  the  spot 
locations  in  the  reference  frame  and  test  frame  is  the  change  in  slope  of  the  optical  wave 
front,  AO'. 

Numerous  methods  are  available  to  calculate  the  change  in  phase  from  a known 
change  in  phase  front  slope.  One  method  to  calculate  this  change  in  phase  angle  from  a 
known  change  in  the  slope  of  the  optical  wave  front  was  demonstrated  by  Gunia  (1999). 
Use  of  this  technique  was  also  demonstrated  for  flow  exiting  from  a 
converging/diverging  nozzle  (Land  2000).  The  same  method  used  by  Gunia  (1999)  and 
Land  (2000)  is  used  in  this  research.  The  software  developed  by  Gunia  (1999)  and 
refined  by  Land  (2000)  to  calculate  the  change  in  phase  is  used.  The  change  in  phase 
angle  calculated  from  the  known  change  in  optical  wave  front  slope  is  directly  related  to 
the  density  of  the  medium  that  the  light  passes  through. 


AO  is  the  change  in  the  phase  angle,  X is  the  wavelength  of  the  laser,  k is  the  Gladstone- 
Dale  constant  equal  to  0.2332  cmVg  for  air,  p is  the  density  of  the  air  when  the  flow  is 
on,  pb  is  the  reference  density  with  the  flow  off,  and  w is  the  width  along  which  the 
integration  is  done.  Assuming  that  the  gradients  of  density  along  the  length  and  depth  are 


o 


3.2 


much  greater  than  the  gradients  across  the  width,  the  gradients  across  the  width  can  be 
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ignored.  This  makes  the  density  a function  of  the  length,  depth,  and  time  only.  Carrying 
out  the  integration  and  solving  for  the  density  yields  the  following  expression. 

2 

p = ph+ AO  AO  In  degrees  3.3 

36Qkw 

The  tests  conducted  for  the  DCG  were  repeated  to  verify  the  capability  of  the 
Shack  Hartman  sensor.  The  same  test  set  up  as  shown  in  Figure  3-5  was  used  with  the 
exception  that  the  circular  spot  was  removed  and  a lenslet  array  was  inserted.  Test 
conditions  were  as  previously  stated  for  the  DCG. 

3.2.5. 1 Single  exposure 

The  initial  set  of  tests  used  a single  exposure  to  verify  the  software  that  calculates 
the  change  in  slope  and  change  in  phase  angle.  The  cavity  model  was  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  DCG  tests.  Figure  3-1 1 is  the  result  for  choked  flow.  The  orientation  of  the 
flow  is  from  right  to  left.  The  cavity  location  and  constant  area  duct  are  superimposed 
on  the  respective  plots.  Exit  conditions  from  the  constant  area  duct  are  such  that  the  flow 
is  under  expanded.  As  the  flow  exits  from  the  constant  area  duct,  it  will  go  through  a 
series  of  expansion  and  shock  waves  beginning  with  an  expansion  wave  trying  to 
equalize  the  pressure  to  the  back  plane  pressure. 

From  Figure  3-11,  it  can  be  seen  that  immediately  exiting  the  constant  area  duct, 
the  density  decreases  indicating  that  the  flow  is  being  expanded.  The  density  continues 
to  decrease  followed  by  a sharp  rise  in  density  indicating  the  flow  is  passing  through  a 
shock.  This  flow  pattern  is  usually  depicted  using  Schlieren  flow  visualization  techniques 
as  a series  of  diamonds  at  the  exit  of  high-speed  nozzles  (DCG  example  in  Figure  3-1). 
The  Shack  Hartman  technique  shows  the  actual  density  distribution  as  the  flow  goes 
through  the  series  of  expansion  and  shock  waves.  From  the  density  distribution,  the 
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direction  of  the  density  gradients  can  be  seen.  Figure  3-12  shows  the  same  results  for 
unchoked  flow  over  the  same  cavity.  Missing  from  the  exit  are  the  expansion  and  shock 
waves  since  the  flow  is  already  at  the  back  plane  pressure.  Flow  is  again  from  right  to 
left.  In  addition  to  the  density  and  gradients  of  density  at  the  exit  of  the  constant  area 
duct  being  visible,  the  density  and  density  gradients  in  the  cavity  are  also  available. 


nef2-20apr.tif  vs  cav2-20api\tif 


inches  inches 


Figure  3-1 1 Shack  Hartman  Sensor  Choked  Flow,  Single  Exposure 
The  entire  density  field  is  measurable  using  a Shack  Hartman  sensor.  A Shack 
Hartman  sensor  meets  the  non-intrusive,  spatially  resolved,  high  sensitivity,  and  direct  & 
quantitative  requirements.  Time  resolution  needs  to  be  addressed  next.  It  is  known  from 
previous  experiments  that  the  flow  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  unsteady.  To  correctly 
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assess  what  is  happening,  the  ability  to  continuously  measure  the  change  in  optical  wave 
front  slope  is  required. 


cav3-18apr.tif  vs  test2-18apr.tif 


Figure  3-12  Shack  Hartman  Sensor  Unchoked  Flow,  Single  Exposure 
3.2. 5. 2 Multiple  exposure 

A method  was  developed  to  multiple  expose  one  CCD  array  with  four  individual 
lasers  sequentially  pulsed.  This  provided  successive  test  frames  closely  spaced  in  time  as 
opposed  to  only  a single  test  frame.  The  Shack  Hartman  sensor  design  previously  used 
and  demonstrated  by  Land  (2000)  has  been  expanded  to  include  4 lasers  physically 
separated  at  the  point  source.  Figure  3-13  shows  the  lasers  mounted  on  a board  located  at 
the  point  source  of  the  flow  visualization  set  up. 
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Land’s  design  separated  the  spots  created  by  the  Shack  Hartman  lenslet  array  by 
an  average  of  9 pixels  on  the  CCD  array.  That  design  is  still  incorporated  for  each  laser. 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lasers  are  physically  separated  at  the  point  source,  an 
individual  laser’s  spots  are  offset  from  the  other  laser's  spots  by  a distance  proportional  to 
the  physical  separation  at  the  point  source.  This  equates  to  3 to  4 pixels  in  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  direction  on  the  CCD  array.  Figure  3-14  shows  an  entire  CCD  array  that  has 
been  multiple  exposed.  If  you  look  carefully,  you  can  distinguish  groups  of  4 spots. 


Figure  3-15  is  a blow-up  of  such  a cluster  of  4 spots. 


Figure  3-13  Four- Laser  Point  Source 

The  four  spots  shown  in  Figure  3-15  correspond  to  the  slope  of  the  optical  wave 
front  passing  through  the  same  location  in  the  test  section  at  four  successive  times.  The 
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lasers  are  pulsed  in  the  same  sequence  each  time  a test  frame  or  reference  frame  is  taken. 
A test  frame  coupled  with  a reference  frame  allows  the  calculation  of  the  change  in  slope 
of  the  optical  wave  front  for  four  successive  times. 
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Figure  3-14  Multiple  Expose  CCD  Array 
The  same  techniques  employed  by  Land  (2000)  to  compare  the  spot  locations  to  a 
reference  frame  are  employed  to  calculate  the  change  in  slope  of  the  optical  wave  front. 
Gunia’s  method  for  calculating  the  change  in  phase  is  used  for  each  set  of  spots  at  each 
successive  time.  The  location  of  each  spot  within  the  9X9-pixel  array  was  the  only 
software  modification  required.  This  multiple  exposure  of  a Shack  Hartman  sensor 
provides  a time  resolved  recording  of  the  density  in  and  above  the  cavity.  Time  accurate 
information  for  the  behavior  of  a flow  parameter  (density)  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  now 


available. 
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Figure  3-15  9X9  4 Spot  Cluster 

A series  of  tests  were  performed  to  test  the  multiple  exposed  Shack  Hartman 
sensor  design.  Because  of  the  physical  separation  of  the  lasers  at  the  point  source,  some 
field  of  view  was  lost  in  the  test  area.  Therefore,  the  two-dimensional  cavity  model 
previously  used  for  the  DCG  and  the  single  exposure  Shack  Hartman  tests  had  to  be 
redesigned.  The  original  model  had  a L/D  ratio  of  2.  Because  of  the  reduction  in  field  of 
view,  either  a shallower  cavity  or  shorter  cavity  had  to  be  used. 

A 12.7  mm  plug  was  inserted  into  the  existing  cavity  creating  a shallower  cavity. 
The  length  was  maintained  at  50.8  mm,  the  depth  was  cut  in  half  to  12.7  mm  giving  a 
cavity  model  with  an  L/D  ratio  of  4.  The  original  model  had  glass  only  on  the  sides  of 
the  cavity.  The  redesigned  cavity  includes  glass  on  the  sides  of  the  cavity  and  extends 
above  the  cavity  into  the  field  of  view  of  the  laser  beam.  Figure  3-16  shows  the  geometry 
of  the  cavity  model  used  in  testing  the  multiple  expose  Shack  Hartman  sensor. 
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Figure  3-16  Cavity  Geometry 

A series  of  tests  were  run  using  the  four-laser  point  source  and  the  new  2- 
dimensional  cavity.  A reference  frame  of  data  was  taken  with  no  flow  in  the  test  area. 
The  lasers  were  individually  pulsed  and  the  spots  recorded  by  the  camera  to  produce  a 
reference  frame.  With  the  flow  on,  a test  frame  of  data  was  taken  by  pulsing  the 
individual  lasers  with  a known  delta  time  between  pulses.  The  spots  within  the  9X9- 
pixel  array  were  separated.  The  location  of  each  spot  was  found  and  compared  to  its 
corresponding  reference  frame  spot  location.  The  change  in  the  optical  wave  front  slope 
and  the  change  in  phase  angle  were  calculated  for  each  set  of  spots.  The  2-dimensional 
assumption  is  made  and  the  density  distribution  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  calculated. 
When  complete,  a sequence  of  how  the  density  behaves  over  time  is  obtained. 

Figure  3-17  is  the  data  available  from  a multiple  expose  Shack  Hartman  sensor. 
This  information  in  its  current  format  (density  distribution)  or  after  it  has  been 
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manipulated  can  provide  information  on  the  formation,  movement,  interaction  and  impact 
of  cavity  flow  structures  on  the  cavity  surface  pressure  coefficient.  The  types  of 
manipulation  that  can  be  done  will  be  covered  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Figure  3-17  Density  Distribution 

The  multiple  exposed  Shack  Hartman  technique  is  a viable  method  for  measuring 
and  analyzing  the  flow  in  and  above  cavities.  The  change  in  phase  front  slope  passing 
through  a changing  density  medium  is  what  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  measures.  This 
allows  the  calculation  of  the  density  distribution  in  and  above  a cavity.  The  multiple 
exposures  Shack  Hartman  sensor  meets  the  five  requirements  of  non-intrusive,  time- 
resolved  (<10  jisec),  spatially  resolved  (<1.0  mm),  high  sensitivity,  and  direct  & 


quantitative 
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3.3  Shack  Hartman  Sensor  Performance 
To  validate  the  results  obtained  from  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor,  a method  to 
calculate  a density  distribution  across  the  area  of  the  duct  by  some  accepted  classical 
method  or  access  to  experimental  data  is  required.  This  data  is  then  used  for  comparison 
to  the  measured  density  from  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor.  This  section  will  describe  how 
a density  distribution  is  obtained  from  fully  developed  turbulent  flow  in  constant  area 
ducts  and  pipes.  The  results  are  then  compared  to  the  Shack  Hartman  measured  data  for 
both  the  small  constant  area  duct  described  in  this  chapter  and  the  larger  constant  area 
duct  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

3.3.1  Density  Distribution.  Constant  Area  Duct 

The  Shack  Hartman  sensor  experiment  described  in  this  chapter  used  flow  exiting 
from  a constant  area  duct  and  immediately  flowing  over  a two  dimensional  cavity 
(preliminary  tunnel).  This  flow  had  an  exit  Reynolds  number  based  on  the  hydraulic 
diameter  of  the  duct  of  296000.  For  flow  in  the  larger  constant  area  duct  described  in  the 
previous  chapter  (in-draft  tunnel),  the  Reynolds  number  based  on  the  hydraulic  diameter 
is  560000. 


Flow  in  a constant  area  duct  is  laminar  up  to  a Re  of  2300.  At  this  value,  the  flow 
starts  to  transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  and  is  normally  considered  fully  turbulent 
when  the  Reynolds  number  exceeds  3000  (Wilcox  1997).  Fully  developed  flow  occurs  at 


/ y 

— - 4.4/? , 6 where  /e  is  the  length  from  the  inlet  of  the  constant  area  duct  and  Dh  is  the 

D, 


hydraulic  diameter  (the  diameter  for  a circular  pipe  or  the  length  of  the  side  for  a square 
pipe)  (Wilcox  1997).  For  the  preliminary  tunnel  with  a Reynolds  number  of  296000,  the 
flow  will  be  fully  developed  35  diameters  downstream  from  the  inlet  of  the  constant  area 
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duct.  The  exit  of  the  constant  area  duct  for  the  preliminary  tunnel  is  44  diameters 
downstream  from  the  inlet.  For  the  in-draft  tunnel  with  a Reynolds  number  of  560000, 
the  flow  will  be  fully  developed  40  diameters  downstream  from  the  inlet.  The  leading 
edge  of  the  cavity  in  the  in-draft  tunnel  is  located  54  diameters  downstream  from  the 
inlet.  Therefore,  both  the  preliminary  and  in-draft  tunnels  will  have  flow  over  the  cavity 
that  is  both  turbulent  and  fully  developed. 

Applying  the  perfect  gas  law,  the  density  at  any  given  point  along  the  cross 
section  is  equal  to  the  pressure  divided  by  the  gas  constant  and  the  temperature.  Steady, 
two-dimensional,  compressible  boundary  layer  viscous-flow  equations  of  motion 
simplify  in  the  same  manner  as  for  incompressible  flow.  The  momentum  equation 
normal  to  the  surface  simplifies  to  9P/dy  = 0 so  that  the  pressure  is  a function  only  of 
distance  along  the  surface  (Wilcox  1997).  The  density  across  the  cross  section  can  be 
calculated  if  the  temperature  across  the  cross  section  is  known. 


To  find  the  density  distribution,  a temperature  distribution  is  needed.  A duct  with 
a constant  circular  cross  section  containing  fully  developed  turbulent  flow  can  be 
assumed  to  be  a two-dimensional  flow.  The  two  dimensions  are  the  radius  r and  the 
length  along  the  duct.  An  approximation  for  the  square  cross  section  can  be  made  using 
the  results  from  the  round  cross  section  calculations.  This  is  done  via  the  hydraulic 
diameter  Dh  which  for  a square  cross  section  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  duct.  "In  the 
case  of  two-dimensional  flow,  and  irrespective  of  the  shape  of  the  body,  there  exists  a 
remarkably  simple  relation  between  the  fields  of  velocity  and  temperature.  A.  Busemann 
first  used  the  corresponding  proposition  when  he  calculated  the  compressible  boundary 
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layer  on  a plate.  It  can  be  stated  simply  by  asserting  that  irrespective  of  the  form  of  the 
viscosity  function  p(T),  the  temperature  T depends  solely  on  the  velocity  component  u 
taken  parallel  to  the  wall,  i.e.  T = T(u).  Thus  curves  of  constant  velocity  (u  = constant) 
are  identical  with  the  isotherms  (T  = constant)."  (Schlichting  1979)  For  an  adiabatic 
wall,  this  simple  relation  between  the  field  of  velocity  and  temperature  takes  the  form 

T = T -r^—-u2  3.5 

2*, 

Where  Tw  is  the  temperature  at  the  wall,  r is  a recovery  factor  equal  to  .90  for  turbulent 
flow,  y is  the  ratio  of  specific  heats,  Rg  is  the  gas  constant  and  u is  the  velocity.  This 
gives  us  one  equation  but  it  contains  2 unknowns,  the  wall  temperature  Tw  and  the 

velocity  u.  However,  the  average  temperature  over  the  cross  section  T can  be  calculated 
from  flow  with  friction  in  a constant  area  duct  (Fanno  Flow).  Integrating  the  expression 
for  temperature  over  the  cross  section  and  dividing  by  the  cross  sectional  area,  an 

expression  for  T is  found. 

f TdA 

T=+ 3.6 

A 


Substituting  the  expression  for  temperature  from  equation  3.5  into  equation  3.6  leads  to. 


T =T  - 
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(y f u dA 


2 yR 
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To  calculate  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  tunnel,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a shape 
for  the  velocity  profile.  Lacking  extensive  experimental  data  in  compressible  channel 
flows,  the  usual  custom  is  to  employ  the  empirically  determined  power  law  for 
incompressible  flow  (Shapiro  1953).  Experimental  observations  for  boundary  layers  in 
external  flows  and  for  flows  in  pipes  and  channels  show  a common  structure.  Often  as  an 


approximation,  turbulent  boundary  layer  profiles  are  represented  by  a power  law 
relationship  (Wilcox  1997). 
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Figure  3-18  Incompressible  and  Compressible  Velocity  Profile  Comparison 
Figure  3-18  shows  a comparison  between  a measured  incompressible  and 
compressible  boundary  layer  velocity  profile  with  a computed  power  law  velocity  profile 
(Wilcox  1997).  Both  computed  power  law  profiles  show  good  agreement  with 
experimental  data.  For  this  investigation,  the  power  law  velocity  distribution  is  used  in 
equations  3.5  and  3.7.  The  velocity  power  law  takes  the  form: 


u 
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^ y ^ Yn 
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Power  Law 
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where  u is  the  velocity,  Vc  is  the  maximum  velocity  along  the  centerline  of  the  pipe,  R is 
the  radius  of  the  pipe,  and  n is  a constant  whose  value  depends  on  the  Reynolds  number 
using  the  hydraulic  diameter  as  the  reference  length.  The  value  n ranges  from  n = 4 for 
Rea  = 4 * 103  to  n = 10  for  Rea  = 3.2  * 106  (Benedict  1980).  For  the  preliminary  tunnel,  n 
= 7 and  for  the  in-draft  tunnel,  n = 8 was  used. 

Since  the  velocity  in  the  center  of  the  duct  is  seldom  known,  an  expression  using 
the  average  velocity  across  the  cross  section  is  needed.  Numerous  texts  were  available 
that  related  the  average  velocity  distribution  for  fully  developed,  turbulent  flow  in  a 
constant  area  duct  with  a circular  cross  section  to  the  radius  of  the  cross  section 
(Daugherty  and  Franzini  1965,  Morris  1963,  Benedict  1980,  and  Schlichting  1979).  This 
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expression  is 
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Just  as  the  average  temperature  can  be  found  using  flow  with  friction  in  a constant  area 
duct,  the  average  velocity  V can  also  be  found.  Using  this  value  V in  equation  3.9  gives 
a velocity  distribution  as  a function  of  only  one  variable,  y.  The  references  quoted  above 
(Daugherty  and  Franzini  1965,  Morris  1963,  Benedict  1980,  and  Schlichting  1979)  also 
present  the  result  of  comparing  this  law  to  numerous  experimental  investigations  and 
show  very  good  agreement. 

Substituting  equation  3.9  into  equation  3.7  and  integrating  over  the  cross  sectional 
area  results  in  the  following  expression  for  the  average  temperature  in  terms  of  the  wall 
temperature  and  the  average  velocity. 
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Temperature  & Density 


Figure  3-19  Temperature  and  Density  Distribution,  Preliminary  Tunnel 
The  average  velocity  and  average  temperature  are  found  using  the  Fanno  Flow 
equations.  Equation  3.10  is  solved  for  the  wall  temperature,  Tw.  The  average  velocity 
(V)  and  temperature  at  the  wall  (Tw)  are  now  known.  Equation  3.5  can  now  be  solved  for 
the  temperature  distribution  by  substituting  the  value  for  Tw  and  equation  3.9  for  the 
velocity.  With  the  assumption  that  the  pressure  is  constant  over  the  cross  section,  the 
density  distribution  is  found  using  the  result  from  solving  3.5  and  plugging  the  result  into 
equation  3.4.  Figure  3-19  shows  the  results  of  solving  equations  3.4  and  3.5  with  the 
assumption  that  the  pressure  gradient  in  the  vertical  direction  is  zero.  The  results  shown 
are  for  the  unchoked  flow  conditions  with  the  preliminary  tunnel.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  for  both  the  choked  conditions  in  the  preliminary  tunnel  and  for  flow  in  the  in- 
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3.3.2  Theoretical  Density  Compared  to  Measured  Results 

A comparison  of  the  theoretical  distribution  of  density  from  the  surface  to 
centerline  for  the  preliminary  tunnel  is  shown  in  Figure  3-21 . The  results  shown  are  for 
the  unchoked  flow  condition.  The  calculated  theoretical  density  distribution  is  plotted  as 
the  solid  black  line.  The  measured  density  distributions  from  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor 
at  the  exit  of  the  small  tunnel  for  the  four  different  time  frames  (tl  to  t4)  are  plotted  using 
the  indicated  symbols.  An  average  of  the  four  Shack  Hartman  measured  density  values  is 
calculated  and  plotted  on  as  the  solid  red  line.  A ± 1 .5%  error  band  is  also  plotted 
indicating  where  the  measured  density  value  falls  compared  to  the  calculated  theoretical 
values.  As  can  be  seen,  the  mean  value  of  the  measured  density  from  the  Shack  Hartman 
sensor  falls  to  within  a 1 .5%  error  band.  This  error  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
flow  is  turbulent  and  the  noise  in  the  measurement  system.  Similar  results  are  shown  for 
the  in-draft  tunnel  in  Figure  3-22. 
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Figure  3-20  Shack  Hartman  Density,  Preliminary  Tunnel 
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Figure  3-21  Shack  Hartman  Density,  In-draft  Tunnel 


CHAPTER  4 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

This  chapter  describes  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  about  the  flow  over  a 
two-dimensional  cavity  when  coupling  a Shack  Hartman  multiple  exposed  sensor  with 
the  in-draft  tunnel  design  described  in  chapter  2. 

4.1  Laser  Timing  options 

There  are  two  timing  lengths  that  need  to  be  addressed  when  using  a Shack 
Hartman  sensor.  These  are  the  spacing  between  the  laser  pulses  and  the  integration  time 
(the  time  the  laser  pulse  is  on).  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  is  a function  of  the  cycle 
time  of  the  cavity  if  a cycle  exists.  Integration  time  is  a function  of  the  time  scales  at 
which  events  occur  in  the  flow  for  the  given  free  stream  conditions  and  geometry  of  the 
cavity.  The  time  scale  can  be  as  small  as  the  time  scale  of  turbulence  or  the  time  it  takes 
a particle  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  cavity.  With  the  spatial  resolution  well  above  the 
turbulent  length  scale,  the  integration  time  will  be  based  on  the  time  it  takes  a particle  to 
traverse  the  spacing  between  spots  recorded  by  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor. 

4,1.1  Laser  Pulse  Spacing. 

A method  to  determine  the  spacing  between  laser  pulses  is  to  first  identify  the 
existence  of  a cycle  if  a cycle  exists.  This  is  done  using  the  modified  Rossiter  equation 
(Rossiter  1 964,  Dix  and  Bauer  1 993)  given  by: 
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Here /is  the  frequency,  LL  is  the  free  stream  velocity,  m is  an  acoustic  mode  number,  a 
is  a phase  constant  (taken  to  be  .25),  L is  the  cavity  length,  is  the  free  stream  Mach 
number,  a«  is  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  free  stream,  a<,  is  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  free 
stream  at  the  stagnation  temperature  and  d>o  is  the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
vortices  separating  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  cavity  to  the  free  stream  velocity. 

For  the  first  three  modes,  the  expected  frequencies  are  3060,  7140,  and  1 1220  Hz 
respectively.  This  corresponds  to  three  possible  times  over  which  a cycle  may  take  place 
(330,  140,  and  90  microseconds).  To  ensure  that  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  captures  the 
results  for  the  smallest  cycle  time,  the  four  laser  pulses  have  to  be  spaced  so  that  four 
frames  of  data  are  taken  over  a minimum  of  90  microseconds. 

For  the  given  Shack  Hartman  sensor,  the  minimum  spacing  that  can  be  set  is  10 
microseconds.  This  is  low  enough  that  a third  of  a cycle  can  be  captured  even  if  the 
cavity  is  cycling  at  the  third  mode.  With  a spacing  of  30  microseconds,  a mode  three 
cavity  can  be  captured.  A mode  2 cavity  would  require  spacing  on  the  order  of  50 
microseconds  and  a mode  1 cavity  would  require  spacing  on  the  order  of  1 00 
microseconds.  For  the  series  of  tests,  spacing  was  set  at  10,  20,  30,  50  and  100 
microseconds.  Data  were  taken  for  all  laser  pulse  spacing  for  both  cavity  geometries.  An 
additional  3 tests  were  run  at  50  microseconds  spacing  for  the  L/D  = 4 and  2 additional 
tests  were  run  at  20  microseconds  for  the  L/D  = 8.  This  resulted  in  15  tests  with  60 
frames  of  data  for  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  and  14  tests  with  56  frames  of  data  for  the  L/D  = 8 
cavity. 
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4.1.2  Laser  Pulse  Integration 

The  minimum  integration  time  (the  time  the  laser  is  on  and  data  is  being  recorded 
on  the  camera  CCD)  was  determined  based  on  the  velocity  of  a particle.  The  time  for  a 
particle  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  cavity  is  approximately  100  microseconds  found 
from  the  free  stream  velocity  of  260  m/s  and  length  of  the  cavity  of  .0254  m.  There  are 
29  spots  spanning  the  length  of  the  cavity.  Each  spot  is  separated  by  27  pixels  for  a total 
of  783  pixels  over  a 25.4-mm  length.  This  equates  to  0.0324  mm/pixel.  The  objective  is 
to  start  integrating  the  light  onto  the  CCD  and  be  complete  prior  to  a particle  from  the 
upstream  spot  traversing  half  the  length  between  spots.  This  should  prevent  the  spot 
from  smearing.  The  time  for  a particle  to  travel  half  the  distance  between  spots  is  found 
by  taking  the  distance  (13.5  pixels)  times  the  length  of  a pixel  (0.0324-mm/pixel)  divided 
by  the  free  stream  velocity  (0.260  mm/microsecond).  This  results  in  a maximum 
integration  time  of  1.71  microseconds.  The  laser  pulse  for  these  tests  was  integrated  for 
0.6  microseconds.  The  distance  a particle  would  travel  in  0.6  microseconds  is  roughly  5 
pixels,  which  is  less  than  a fifth  of  the  distance  between  spots. 

4,2  Shack  Hartman  Sensor  Data 

Various  plots  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  will  be  shown. 
All  data  was  obtained  for  the  same  field  of  view.  This  field  of  view  comprised  the  length 
of  the  cavity  (25.4  mm)  and  a height  of  25.4  mm  above  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Figure  4-1 
shows  pictorially  the  field  of  view.  The  flow  is  from  left  to  right.  The  height  of  the 
tunnel  is  50.8  mm.  The  L/D  = 4 cavity  model  is  shown.  When  the  L/D  = 8 model  was 
used,  the  field  of  view  extended  nearer  to  the  centerline  of  the  tunnel,  but  still  below  the 


center  line  of  the  tunnel. 
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In  Draft  Tunnel  Test  Section 
Optical  Coverage 


25.4 


Optics  Coverage:  25.4  mm  by  25.4  mm 


Figure  4-1  In-Draft  Tunnel  Test  Section  Optical  Coverage 
4.2.1  Shack  Hartman  Density  Measurement 

The  Shack  Hartman  sensor  measures  the  change  in  slope  of  a phase  front  as  it 
passes  through  a varying  density  field.  This  change  in  slope  is  with  respect  to  the  zero 
slope  of  a phase  front  passing  through  a vacuum.  The  absolute  phase  is  found  by 
integrating  the  slope  resulting  in  the  following  expression. 
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Where  O is  the  phase  angle,  X is  the  wavelength  of  the  laser,  k is  the  Gladstone-Dale 
constant  equal  to  0.2332  cm Vg  for  air,  p is  the  density  distribution,  and  w is  the  width 
along  which  the  integration  is  done.  In  implementing  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor,  a 
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change  in  slope  of  the  phase  front  is  found  by  taking  the  difference  between  a reference 
frame  at  a known  density  distribution  and  a test  frame  where  the  density  distribution  is 


unknown.  Each  frame  of  data  is  integrated  to  find  the  absolute  phase  per  equation  4.2. 
The  difference  between  the  absolute  phase  angle  of  the  test  frame  and  the  reference  frame 
is  found  by  subtracting  the  reference  frame  absolute  phase  from  the  test  frame  absolute 
phase.  This  results  in  the  following  expression 


This  expression  is  similar  to  the  previous  one  except  it  now  contains  the  additional  term 
Pb,  which  is  the  known  reference  density  when  the  flow  is  off.  Gunia  (1999) 
demonstrated  a method  to  calculate  the  change  in  phase  angle  (AO)  from  the  known 
change  in  slope  of  the  phase  front  (AO')  using  Single  Value  Decomposition  (SVD).  Land 
(2000)  used  this  same  technique  to  calculate  the  phase  angle  distribution  for  flow  exiting 
from  a converging/diverging  nozzle.  The  same  method  used  by  Gunia  (1999)  and  Land 
(2000)  is  used  in  this  experimental  investigation.  The  Shack  Hartman  sensor  measures 
the  change  in  slope  of  the  phase  front.  The  change  in  phase  is  found  using  Gunia’s  SVD 
method.  The  next  step  is  to  extract  the  density  based  on  the  change  of  phase  angle,  Ad>. 

The  flow  over  the  cavity  in  the  in-draft  tunnel  is  assumed  to  be  two-dimensional. 
The  cavity  spans  the  entire  width  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  assumed  that  the  gradients  in  the 
direction  of  integration  are  small  compared  to  the  gradients  in  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  direction.  From  equation  4.3,  the  Gladstone-Dale  constant  and  density  can  be 
taken  outside  of  the  integral  and  the  integration  completed.  The  density  when  the  flow  is 
on  is  solved  for  and  results  in  the  following  expression 
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The  density  distribution  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  now  available  at  a time  resolution  of 
less  than  1 0 microseconds.  The  spatial  resolution  for  the  tests  in  the  in-draft  tunnel  was 
less  than  1 mm  (approximately  .88  mm).  Figure  4-2  shows  a typical  density  distribution 

plot  for  a L/D  = 4 cavity.  The  scale  shows  that  the  sensor  is  sensitive  enough  to  capture  a 
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change  in  density  over  a range  of  0. 1 Kg/m  . 
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Figure  4-2  Shack  Hartman  Density  Distributions 
4,2.2  Two-Dimensional  Assumption 

Chung  (2000  and  2001)  investigated  the  three-dimensional  effects  on  rectangular 
cavities  for  various  L/W  ratios  over  a wide  range  of  L/D  ratios.  The  test  model  consisted 
of  a flat  plate  and  an  interchangeable  instrumentation  plate  with  a rectangular  cavity.  The 
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test  model  was  150  mm  wide  and  600  mm  long  with  a single  foot  support  mounted  on  the 
bottom  wall  of  the  test  section.  The  front  face  of  the  cavity  was  located  500  mm  from  the 
leading  edge  of  the  flat  plate.  Figure  4-3  is  a schematic  of  the  test  apparatus  that  was 
placed  in  the  tunnel.  Free  stream  conditions  were  set  at  Mach  = 1 .28  with  a Reynolds 
number  of  30.0  * 106/m. 

The  three-dimensional  effect  is  caused  by  flow  entering  the  cavity  over  the  sides 
along  the  length.  The  length  to  width  ratio  (L/W)  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  three- 
dimensional  parameter  of  a cavity  flow.  Chung  (2000  and  2001 ) found  that  the  effect  of 
L/W  is  significant  only  at  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity  as  well  as  downstream  of  the  cavity 
indicated  by  a change  in  the  mean  pressure  downstream  of  the  cavity  and  an  increase  in 
the  magnitude  in  pressure  fluctuations  in  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity.  For  L/W  < 1 .0,  little 
change  was  noted  in  the  mean  pressure  distribution  and  fluctuation  of  the  pressure. 

When  the  L/W  ratio  was  set  at  2.0,  the  mean  pressure  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  showed  little  change.  However,  the  three  dimensional  effect  at  L/W  = 2.0  was 
identified  via  a decrease  in  the  mean  pressure  downstream  of  the  cavity  along  with  an 
increase  in  the  pressure  fluctuation  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Chung  (2000  and  2001) 
also  found  that  the  three-dimensional  effect  on  the  pressure  distribution  is  much  greater 
for  closed  and  transitional  cavity  flows  than  for  open  cavity  flow.  Stallings  and  Wilcox 
(1987)  reported  similar  results. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  4.3,  the  cavity  in  this  test  did  not  span  the  width  of  the 
tunnel.  Flow  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  cavity  along  the  length  of  the  cavity.  For  the 
present  investigation,  the  cavity  spans  the  width  of  the  tunnel.  In  addition,  the  L/W  ratio 
for  the  present  investigation  is  0.5  (L  = 25.4  mm,  W = 50.8  mm).  There  should  not  be 
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any  three-dimensional  effects.  However,  there  could  be  an  impact  from  the  flow  along 
the  wall.  From  pipe  flow,  it  is  known  that  the  density  gradient  near  the  wall  is  large. 

This  could  impact  the  ability  of  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  to  record  the  change  in  slope 
of  the  phase  front  as  the  phase  front  passes  through  the  disturb  density  field  in  and  above 
the  cavity.  The  set  up  for  this  investigation  is  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Zhang  and 
Edwards  (1990  and  1992)  and  Murray  and  Elliott  (2001). 
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Figure  4-3  Three  Dimensional  Effect  Test  Configuration 
Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990  and  1992)  cavity  model  had  a constant  depth  (15mm) 
and  constant  width  (1 14mm),  which  spanned  the  width  of  the  tunnel.  Length  was  varied 
to  capture  data  for  L/D  = 1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9 with  corresponding  L/W  = 0.13,  0.39,  0.66, 
0.92,  and  1.18.  Mach  number  was  1 .5  and  2.5  with  a Reynolds  number  of  30.0  * 106  per 
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meter.  Oil  flow  visualization  at  Mach  = 1 .5  for  L/D  = 3.0  (L/W  = 0.39)  reported  by 
Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990)  is  shown  in  Figure  4-4.  As  can  be  seen,  the  flow  is  not 
uniform  across  the  width  of  the  cavity.  There  are  large  gradients  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wall.  However,  a case  can  be  made  that  it  is  nearly  symmetrical  about  the  longitudinal 
centerline  of  the  cavity. 


Figure  4-4  Oil  Flow  Visualization  at  Mach  1.5  for  L/D  = 3 
Murray  and  Elliott  (2001)  cavity  model  had  a depth  of  12.7mm,  width  of 
1 01 .6mm,  and  length  of  38. 1 mm.  The  width  of  the  cavity  spanned  the  width  of  the 
tunnel  like  Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990  and  1992)  and  the  experimental  set  up  for  the 
present  investigation.  L/D  was  3.0  and  L/W  was  0.375.  Mach  number  was  1.8,  2.1,  2.8, 
and  3.5.  Reynolds  number  varied  from  36.7  to  73.5  * 106  per  meter.  Per  Murray  and 
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Elliot  (2001),  “Plan  views  of  the  flow  field  were  taken  for  each  free  stream  Mach 
number  and  are  shown  in  Figure  4-5.  These  plan  view  images  give  insight  into  the  three 
dimensionality  of  the  flow.  For  the  lower  two  Mach  numbers,  dark  bands  are  seen 
running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  each  frame  (span  wise  in  the  tunnel).  These  bands 
indicate  the  entertainment  of  warmer  fluid  from  the  cavity  into  the  shear  layer  in  a highly 
two-dimensional  fashion,  spanning  the  full  width  of  the  cavity.” 


Mach  2. 1 


Mach  2.8 
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Figure  4-5  Schlieren  Plan  Views  of  Flow  Over  Cavities 
Flows  over  cavities  that  span  the  width  of  the  tunnel  are  not  strictly  speaking  two- 
dimensional.  However,  an  examination  of  Figures  4-4  and  4-5  does  reveal  that  the  flow 
is  nearly  symmetrical  about  the  longitudinal  centerline  of  the  cavity  for  the  lower  Mach 
numbers  investigated  (1 .28,  1 .8,  and  2.1).  For  this  investigation,  the  test  set  up  is  similar 
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to  that  of  Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990  and  1992)  and  Murray  and  Elliott  (2001)  in  that  the 
cavity  model  spans  the  width  of  the  tunnel.  The  Mach  is  subsonic  near  the  transonic 
range  but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  transonic  range  (0.8  to  1.2).  Flow  should  be 
symmetrical  about  the  centerline  of  the  tunnel.  Wall  effects  will  have  a tendency  to 
retard  the  flow  at  or  near  the  wall.  Moving  away  from  the  wall,  the  flow  will  increase  in 
velocity.  A corresponding  increase  in  density  will  occur  as  predicted  by  pipe  flow.  With 
this  symmetrical  change  in  density  in  the  span  wise  direction,  the  slope  of  the  wave  front 
will  initially  bend  in  one  direction  up  to  the  centerline  of  the  tunnel  and  will  bend  back  to 
its  original  slope  over  the  second  half  of  the  tunnel.  Differentiating  equation  4.2  with 
respect  to  the  span  wise  coordinate  results  in 

4>'=-y(i/f>  + 1)  4.5 

The  density  (p)  is  a function  of  the  distance  along  the  path  of  the  light  through  the 
varying  density  medium.  At  the  beginning  of  the  width  of  the  tunnel,  the  slope  will  take 
on  a certain  value.  This  value  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  density  increases  up  to  the 
centerline  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  centerline,  the  density  will  start  to  decrease  and  continue 
to  decrease  until  it  reaches  the  wall  value  at  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel/cavity.  The  slope 
of  the  phase  front  passing  through  a symmetrical  varying  density  field  will  have  a net  no 
change.  When  a portion  of  the  phase  front  after  passing  through  this  symmetrical  density 
field  is  focused  to  a spot  via  a Shack  Hartman  sensor,  the  change  in  position  of  the  spot 
will  be  the  result  of  a change  from  the  reference  no  flow  density.  The  change  in  slope  of 
the  phase  front  passing  through  a symmetrical  density  field  will  be  the  result  of  the 
change  in  density  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  direction. 
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In  summary,  for  the  present  investigation,  the  three-dimensional  effect  should  not 
be  a problem  since  the  L/W  ratio  is  less  than  1 .0  and  the  cavity  spans  the  width  of  the 
tunnel,  which  prevents  flow  into  the  cavity  along  the  length  of  the  cavity.  In  addition,  the 
cavities  being  investigated  are  classified  as  open.  Three-dimensional  effects  are  more 
dominant  for  closed  and  transitional  cavities.  Wall  effects  do  cause  a change  in  density 
along  the  span  wise  direction.  But  since  this  change  is  symmetrical,  the  change  in  slope 
that  will  be  measured  by  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  will  be  a net  zero.  The  two- 
dimensional  assumption  appears  to  be  a valid  assumption  for  this  investigation. 

4,3  Direct  Results 

The  density  distribution  is  directly  measurable  using  a Shack  Hartman  sensor. 
Since  time  and  spatially  resolved  data  is  available,  an  estimate  of  the  local  time  derivative 
and  the  gradient  of  density  distribution  can  be  calculated.  This  provides  additional 
information  about  the  flow. 

4.3.1  Density  Gradient  in  v Direction 

Figure  4-6  is  the  gradient  of  the  density  in  the  y direction.  The  gradient  was 
calculated  using  the  gradient  function  in  MATLAB  and  the  Shack  Hartman  density  like 
the  one  shown  in  Figure  4-2.  MATLAB  uses  a forward  or  backward  first  order 
difference  scheme  for  values  on  the  boundary.  For  internal  points,  it  uses  a second  order, 
central  difference  scheme.  Although  the  shear/mixing  layer  is  readily  observable  in  the 
instantaneous  density  distribution,  a method  was  needed  to  show  the  position  of  the  shear 
layer  on  various  plots  that  can  be  derived  from  the  density  distribution.  The  gradient  in 
the  y direction  was  used  to  estimate  the  position  of  the  shear  layer.  The  maximum  value 
of  the  instantaneous  density  gradient  in  the  y direction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  top  of  the 
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cavity  was  found.  The  location  of  this  maximum  is  called  the  center  of  the  shear/mixing 
layer.  A fifth  order  polynomial  was  fitted  through  these  points.  This  fifth  order 
polynomial  is  plotted  on  the  charts.  Figure  4-6  not  only  shows  the  gradient  of  density  in 
the  y direction  but  also  shows  the  position  of  the  shear  layer. 
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Figure  4-6  Density  Gradient  in  Y direction 
4.3.2  Density  Gradient  in  x Direction 

The  gradient  of  density  in  the  x direction  was  obtained  using  the  same  procedures 
as  for  the  gradient  in  the  y direction.  An  example  of  the  gradient  in  the  x direction  is 
shown  in  Figure  4-7.  An  examination  of  the  plot  shows  peak  and  valley  density  gradients 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shear  layer.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  what  Rossiter  (1964)  saw  from 
his  Schlieren  visualizations.  From  these  peaks  and  valleys  of  density  gradients  in  the  x 
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direction,  Rossiter  would  have  been  able  to  derive  his  edge  tone  frequency  equation. 
Murray  and  Elliott  (2001)  were  able  to  use  Schlieren  coupled  with  a high-speed  camera 
and  measure  the  position  and  velocity  of  these  structures.  Forestier  et  al.  (1999)  also 
reported  using  Schlieren  coupled  to  high-speed  camera  and  showed  the  existence  of  flow 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shear  layer.  With  these  structures  visible  using  traditional 
flow  visualization  techniques,  the  empirical  constant  of  the  ratio  of  the  vortices  velocity 
to  the  free  stream  velocity  has  been  shown  to  be  over  a range  of  .35  to  .65  compared  to  a 
value  of  .57  as  first  suggested  by  Rossiter  (1964). 
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Figure  4-7  Density  Gradient  in  X direction 
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4.3.3  Local  Time  Derivative  of  Density 

Figure  4-8  is  a plot  of  the  local  time  derivative  of  density.  The  local  time 
derivative  was  calculated  using  a first  order,  backward  difference  approximation.  That  is 
why  you  see  only  three  plots.  A first  order,  forward  difference  could  be  done  for  the 
initial  pulse  but  it  would  look  exactly  like  the  backward  difference  at  t = 30.  It  was  felt 
that  including  it  would  only  confuse  the  issue. 

From  the  continuity  equation,  pt  + V»pU  = 0,  when  pt  is  negative,  the  quantity 
V*pU  is  positive.  The  dot  product  of  two  vectors  is  defined  as  the  product  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  vectors  times  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  them.  The  result  of  the 
dot  product  is  positive  only  when  the  angle  between  the  vectors  falls  within  the  range  of 
plus  or  minus  90  degrees.  Now  the  direction  of  the  gradient  is  45  degrees  to  the 
horizontal  axis.  For  the  quantity  V *pU  to  be  positive,  the  vector  pU  must  make  an  angle 
with  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  range  of -45  degrees  to  +135  degrees.  If  the  sign  of  pt  is 
known,  a general  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  flow  and  where  the  cavity  is  filling  and 
emptying  along  the  length  of  the  cavity  can  be  determined.  From  Figure  4-8,  where  the 
contours  are  negative  (blue),  the  quantity  V*pU  is  positive.  This  suggests  that  the  flow  is 
headed  up  and  to  the  right  or  exiting  the  cavity.  Red  regions  would  then  suggest  that  the 
cavity  is  filling  in  these  areas.  The  time  sequence  of  the  frames  also  suggests  that  the 
location  along  the  length  of  the  cavity  where  filling  and  emptying  occur  is  not  constant. 
The  shear  layer  dips  into  the  cavity  when  the  filling  of  the  cavity  occurs.  These 

sequences  of  pt  suggest  that  the  shear  layer  dips  into  the  cavity  at  other  places  besides  the 


aft  wall. 
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The  local  time  derivative  plots  provide  the  same  type  of  information  that  was 
shown  by  Zhang  and  Edwards  (1990)  when  they  used  holographic  Interferometry  in  a 
differential  mode.  What  they  were  able  to  see  were  the  flow  structures  (peaks  and  valleys 
of  changes  in  density)  in  the  shear  layer.  Since  they  could  record  only  one  picture  at  a 
time,  only  the  existence  and  position  of  the  structures  was  identified.  The  velocity  could 
not  be  obtained  since  they  did  not  have  time  resolved  data. 
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Figure  4-8  Local  Time  Derivative  of  Density 
4.3.4  Digital  Dark  Central  Ground  (DCG) 

Armed  with  the  gradient  in  the  x and  y direction,  a digital  Dark  Central  Ground 
can  be  constructed  by  finding  the  magnitude  of  the  gradient.  This  is  done  by  taking  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  gradient  in  the  x and  y direction.  Results  are 
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shown  in  Figure  4-9.  As  can  be  seen,  even  though  the  gradient  was  derived  from  known 
values  of  the  density,  the  large  gradients  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shear  layer  overshadow  the 
gradients  in  the  cavity.  Little  information  is  provided  about  flow  activity  in  the  cavity. 
This  was  one  of  the  short  falls  in  using  Schlieren  and  DCG  to  quantitatively  analyze  flow 
in  a cavity  that  had  subsonic  free  stream  flow.  Gradients  were  not  large  enough 
everywhere  to  allow  one  to  identify  all  the  structures  that  were  present  in  the  flow.  The 
shear  layer  gradient  overshadowed  all  other  gradients.  When  analyzing  choked  flow 
where  shocks  and  expansion  waves  were  present,  these  gradients  were  much  larger  than 
the  gradients  in  the  cavity.  Therefore,  flow  activity  in  the  cavity  could  not  be  analyzed. 
Even  when  flow  is  unchoked  and  gradients  are  smaller  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shear  layer, 
they  are  still  much  larger  than  those  in  the  cavity  and  therefore  are  not  visible.  Even 
when  a digital  DCG  image  is  made,  the  same  problem  occurs.  This  demonstrates  that  a 
Shack  Hartman  sensor  is  really  needed  to  experimentally  examine  flow  in  and  above  a 
cavity  with  subsonic  flow  in  the  free  stream. 

Derived  results  can  be  estimated  using  the  density  distribution  obtained  from  the 
Shack  Hartman  sensor  along  with  some  simplifying  assumptions.  Examples  of  derived 
results  are  the  pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  an  ensemble 
average  from  which  deviations  from  this  ensemble  average  can  be  calculated,  and  a 
pressure  distribution. 
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Figure  4-9  Gradient  of  Density  (Digital  Dark  Central  Ground) 

4.4  Derived  Results 

4.4.1  Pressure  Coefficient  (Cp)  Distribution 

An  estimate  of  the  pressure  coefficient  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  is  calculated 
from  the  density.  The  equation  for  the  pressure  coefficient  is  defined  as: 


P-P„ 

-p  U2 

2 / °°  °° 


Starting  with  this  equation,  using  the  perfect  gas  law,  defining  star  quantities  as  the  ratio 
of  the  local  value  to  the  free  stream  value,  and  substituting  into  the  pressure  coefficient 


equation  yields 
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T*  is  the  ratio  of  the  wall  temperature  to  the  free  stream  temperature.  Heller  et 
al.  (1970)  modified  the  Rossiter  equation  to  take  into  account  the  temperature  in  the 
cavity  being  different  from  the  free  stream  temperature.  In  their  experiment,  they 
determined  that  the  cavity  temperature  was  related  to  the  free  stream  by  the  following 
expression 


T_ 


Where  r is  a recovery  factor.  From  their  experiments,  the  recovery  factor  was  determined 
to  be  in  the  range  of  0.8  to  1 .0.  For  this  investigation,  a value  of  0.9  was  used. 

The  ratio  of  the  local  density  to  the  free  stream  density  is  p*.  The  Shack  Hartman 

sensor  measures  the  local  density.  The  free  stream  density  is  known  from  the  tunnel 
conditions. 

Substituting  for  T*  and  p*  gives  the  pressure  coefficient  on  the  surface  of  the 
cavity  as  a function  of  the  density  distribution. 
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This  equation  provides  the  exact  pressure  coefficient  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity 
provided  one  has  the  density  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  It  can  only  be  estimated  from 
these  tests  since  the  density  is  not  known  on  the  surface.  However,  the  density  very  near 
the  surface  (<  0.88-mm)  is  known  and  this  is  the  value  used.  Figure  4-10  and  4-1 1 are 


the  mean  pressure  coefficient  distributions  on  the  surface  of  the  cavities  for  the  two 
respective  cavity  geometries. 
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Figure  4-10  Mean  Pressure  Coefficient  Distribution,  L/D  = 4 
In  general,  cavities  are  classified  as  open  for  L/D  < 8,  transitional  for  8 < L/D  < 

1 2 and  closed  for  L/D  > 1 2.  Deep  cavities  are  classified  as  L/D  < 1 (Dix  and  Dobson 
1990  and  Plentovich  et  al.  1993).  This  classification  is  based  on  the  mean  pressure 
coefficient  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  According  to  these  classifications,  the 
L/D  = 4 should  behave  as  an  open  cavity.  The  L/D  = 8 cavity  can  be  either  open  or 
transitional  based  on  these  classifications.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  4-10,  the  L/D  = 4 
cavity  acts  more  as  a deep  cavity  (L/D  < 1)  as  indicated  by  a fairly  flat  pressure 
coefficient  distribution.  Past  experimental  investigations  have  shown  that  at  transonic 
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Mach  numbers,  a given  L/D  cavity  may  change  its  classification  to  a less  shallow  cavity 
when  the  depth  is  reduced  from  2.4  inches  to  1.2  inches  while  keeping  the  L/D  ratio 
constant  (Plentovich  1990,  Plentovich  et  al.  1991,  and  Plentovich  et  al.  1993).  The  depth 
for  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  in  the  present  tests  is  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller,  0.25  inches.  It 
appears  that  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  for  this  investigation  follows  this  trend.  From  Figure  4- 
1 1,  the  L/D  = 8 behaves  as  an  open  cavity  but  shows  signs  of  being  transitional  as 
indicated  by  a slight  concave-down  shape  to  the  Cp  distribution  over  the  last  half  of  the 
cavity.  This  particular  cavity  classification  agrees  with  past  attempts  at  cavity 
classification. 


Pressure  Coefficient  L/0  = 8 


Figure  4-1 1 Mean  Pressure  Coefficient  Distribution,  L/D  = 8 
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4.4.2  Ensemble  Average  t p) 

Ensemble  averages  were  computed  for  each  cavity  geometry.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Figures  4-12  and  4-13.  The  ensemble  average  was  calculated  by  sequentially 
averaging  each  frame  of  density  for  each  cavity  geometry.  There  were  a total  of  1 5 tests 
with  4 frames  of  data  per  test  for  a total  of  60  frames  for  the  L/D  = 4.  There  were  56 
frames  of  data  for  the  L/D  = 8 cavity.  The  ensemble  average  converged  after  sequentially 
averaging  20  frames  of  data.  Also  shown  in  Figures  4-12  and  4-13  is  the  convergence 
history  for  the  ensemble  average.  The  ensemble  average  is  used  to  find  a density 
variation  by  subtracting  the  ensemble  average  from  the  instantaneous  density  for  each 
frame  of  data  taken. 
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Figure  4-12  Density  Ensemble  Average,  L/D  = 4 
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Density  Ensemble  Average 
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Figure  4-13  Density  Ensemble  Average,  L/D  = 8 
4.4.3  Density  Deviation  tp'l 

Large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer  can  be  located  by  calculating  the 
deviation  of  density  using  the  ensemble  average  and  the  instantaneous  density 
measurements.  The  density  is  composed  of  an  average  and  a deviation  from  that  average. 
This  deviation  from  the  average  is  used  to  locate  the  large-scale  structures  within  the 
shear  layer.  The  density  deviation  is  found  by  subtracting  the  ensemble  average  from  the 
instantaneous  values  of  density. 

p'  = p-p  4.9 

Figure  4-14  shows  the  results  of  computing  the  deviation  of  density  by  subtracting  the 
ensemble  average  shown  in  Figure  4-12  from  the  instantaneous  density  distributions 
shown  in  Figure  4-2.  Readily  identifiable  are  peaks  and  valleys  of  density  deviation  from 
the  ensemble  average  in  the  shear  layer.  These  peaks  and  valleys  are  readily  identifiable 
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and  appear  to  move  downstream  as  the  position  of  these  peaks  and  valleys  changes  as  a 
function  of  time.  Since  the  position  of  the  structures  can  be  located,  the  velocity  of  the 
structures  can  also  be  calculated. 
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Figure  4-14  Density  Deviation 

A comparison  of  the  density  deviation  with  the  gradient  in  the  x direction  and  the 
local  time  derivative  is  shown  in  Figure  4-15.  An  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  shear 
layer  large-scale  structures  and  their  velocity  can  be  found  from  either  the  deviation  of 
density,  the  gradient  of  density  in  the  x direction  or  the  local  time  derivative  of  density 
plots.  Any  of  these  plots  can  be  used  to  find  the  empirical  constant  in  the  modified 
Rossiter  equation,  Oa. 
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Figure  4-15  Comparison  of  Density  Deviation,  X Gradient,  Time  Derivative 
4.4.4  Pressure  Distribution  (Pfx.vl) 

The  temperature  in  the  cavity  up  to  the  start  of  the  shear/mixing  layer  is  assumed 
to  be  constant.  Heller  et  al.  (1970)  modified  the  Rossiter  equation  to  take  into  account 
that  the  temperature  in  the  cavity  will  be  different  from  the  free  stream  temperature.  In 
the  experiment,  they  concluded  that  the  cavity  temperature  was  related  to  the  free  stream 
by  the  following  expression 


4.10 


Where  r is  a recovery  factor.  For  turbulent  flows,  r is  the  cube  root  of  the  Pandtl  number 
and  equal  to  approximately  0.9.  Since  the  free  stream  temperature  is  known  from  the 
known  tunnel  conditions,  an  estimate  for  the  cavity  temperature  can  be  calculated. 
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It  is  assumed  that  this  temperature  is  constant  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
shear/mixing  layer.  For  the  flow  conditions  of  this  test,  the  velocity  of  the  large-scale 
structures  in  the  cavity  normalized  to  the  free  stream  velocity  is  0.40.  With  a free  stream 
Mach  number  of  0.8,  the  Mach  number  in  the  cavity  is  approximately  0.3.  The  flow  over 
the  cavity  is  adiabatic.  There  is  no  change  in  total  temperature.  Free  stream  conditions 
are  obtained  via  flow  through  a constant  area  duct  with  friction.  For  a Mach  number  of 
0.3,  the  ratio  of  To/T  = 1 .01 8.  By  making  the  assumption  that  the  temperature  in  the 
cavity  is  constant  causes  less  than  a 2%  error. 


shear  layer  thickness 


Figure  4-16  Shear  Layer  Thickness 

The  next  step  in  estimating  the  temperature  distribution  is  to  determine  where  the 
bottom  of  the  shear  layer  begins.  Figure  4-16  shows  a vertical  cut  of  the  gradient  of 
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density  in  the  y direction  at  location  x/L  = 0.5.  The  center  of  the  shear  layer  is 
established  as  the  largest  value  of  the  gradient  in  the  y direction.  The  start  of  the  shear 
layer  is  assumed  to  start  at  a value  half  the  maximum  value  of  the  gradient  in  the  y 
direction.  This  point  is  plotted  as  a blue  star  in  the  Figure  4-16.  Half  the  value  was 
selected  based  on  the  way  the  beam  width  of  a radar  beam  is  determined.  The  width  is 
normally  determined  3dB  down  from  the  maximum  power  value.  3dB  is  half  the  max 
value.  I used  the  same  method  to  determine  the  start  of  the  shear  layer  in  the  cavity. 

After  passing  the  maximum  gradient  value  that  establishes  the  center  of  the  shear 
layer,  a constant  decrease  in  the  gradient  at  a decreasing  rate  occurs  until  reaching  y/L  = 

1 .0.  This  suggests  that  the  top  “half’  of  the  shear  layer  is  larger  than  the  bottom  “half’  of 
the  shear  layer.  In  order  to  find  the  temperature,  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  shear  layer  must  be  taken  into  account. 
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temperature  profile  through  shear  layer 


Figure  4-17  Theoretical  Shear  Layer  Temperature  Profile 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  shear  layer,  the  temperature  will  start  to  decrease  as  the 
velocity  increases  to  the  free  stream  velocity.  Per  John  (1984),  a temperature  distribution 
in  a compressible-flow  shear  layer  is  given  as  shown  in  Figure  4-17.  This  temperature 


distribution  can  be  approximated  using  the  hyperbolic  tangent  function. 

The  temperature  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  calculated  in  three  steps.  The  first  step 
is  from  near  the  surface  to  the  beginning  of  the  shear/mixing  layer.  This  is  assumed 
constant  and  is  calculated  using  equation  4.10.  At  the  start  of  the  shear  layer  to  the  center 
of  the  shear  layer  the  temperature  is  calculated  using  the  following  expression 


T = Tc+(T„-Tc ) 


1 + tanh(-3j>*) 


4.11 
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Where  ymid  is  the  center  of  the  shear  layer  and  yiow  is  the  start  of  the  shear  layer  in  the 
cavity.  Form  the  center  of  the  shear  layer  to  the  free  stream  the  temperature  is  calculated 
using  the  same  equation  4-1 1 but  a different  definition  of  y*.  From  the  middle  of  the 
shear  layer  to  the  y/L=l  .0,  y*  is  defined  as 
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y 


y - ymid 


y top  y mid 


4.13 


Where  ytop  is  the  free  stream  and  ymid  is  the  center  of  the  shear  layer. 

Executing  this  method  for  calculating  the  temperature  in  the  cavity  for  the 
example  presented  is  shown  in  Figure  4-18.  What  is  plotted  is  the  calculated  temperature 
normalized  to  the  cavity  temperature  (T/Tc).  Also  shown  on  the  plot  is  the  measured 
density  normalized  to  the  surface  density.  The  temperature  has  a shape  suggested  by 
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John  (1984)  for  a compressible  shear  layer.  The  density  distribution  looks  like  a mirror 
image  of  the  temperature  distribution. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  temperature  is  not  known  exactly.  This  is  an  estimate.  For 
this  test,  the  flow  in  the  tunnel  is  produced  using  only  friction  (adiabatic).  An  estimate  of 
the  starting  or  cavity  temperature  can  be  established.  How  the  temperature  behaves  as 
the  velocity  increases  through  the  compressible  shear  layer  is  known.  An  estimate  of 
how  the  pressure  behaves  can  be  estimated  using  the  assumed  behavior  of  the 
temperature  along  with  the  measure  density. 


Figure  4-18  Estimated  Shear  Layer  Temperature  Profile 
With  these  assumptions,  the  pressure  distribution  in  and  above  the  cavity  is 
calculated  and  is  shown  in  Figures  4-19  and  4-20.  What  is  shown  is  the  pressure 
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distribution  calculated  from  the  density  ensemble  average.  The  largest  pressure  values 
are  at  the  aft  wall  where  the  shear  layer  large-scale  structures  interact  with  the  aft  wall  as 
they  move  downstream  and  interact  with  the  aft  wall.  Once  past  the  shear  layer,  the 
change  in  temperature  in  the  vertical  direction  along  with  the  change  in  the  density 
distribution  show  that  the  pressure  changes  are  very  small  compared  to  the  changes  in  the 
cavity  and  shear  layer  and  also  that  the  pressure  is  more  stratified. 


Pressure  Ensemble  Average 


Figure  4-19  Pressure  Distribution,  L/D  = 4 
The  pressure  values  above  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  suggest  that  the  cavity  is  behaving 
as  a deep  cavity  indicated  by  the  pressure  patterns  above  the  cavity  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  direction.  The  L/D  = 8 cavity  shows  a source  of  pressure  fluctuation  on  the 


aft  wall  of  the  cavity  as  indicated  by  the  pressure  patterns  emanating  from  the  aft  wall 
and  pointed  more  upstream. 
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Pressure  Ensemble  Average 


Figure  4-20  Pressure  Distribution,  L/D  = 8 

4,5  Flow  Structure  Position  and  Velocity 
Since  time  accurate  data  is  available,  the  position  and  velocity  of  the  large-scale 
structures  in  the  shear  layer  as  well  as  the  large  scale  structures  within  the  cavity  can  be 
calculated.  With  the  position  and  velocity  of  the  flow  structures  in  and  above  a cavity 
known,  the  temporal  environment  can  now  be  analyzed  experimentally.  The  impact  of 
the  movement  and  interaction  of  these  structures  on  the  surface  pressure  coefficient  can 


now  be  determined. 
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4.5.1  Shear/Mixing  Laver 

The  shear  layer  position  is  found  from  the  gradient  of  density  in  the  y direction. 
The  maximum  value  of  the  gradient  in  the  y direction  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  top  of 
the  cavity.  A fifth  order  polynomial  is  fitted  through  these  points.  This  is  then  called  the 
center  of  the  shear  layer.  The  position  of  the  shear  layer  has  appeared  on  all  the 
distributions  shown  so  far  (instantaneous  density,  gradients,  time  derivatives,  pressure, 
ensemble  averages,  etc.). 

4.5.2  Shear  Laver  Large-Scale  Structures 

The  deviation  of  density  plot  (p')  is  used  to  find  the  position  and  velocity  of  the 
shear  layer  large-scale  structures.  The  x and  y coordinate  of  the  structures  are  located  at 
each  time  frame.  The  time  derivative  is  calculated  using  a first  order,  backward 
difference  approximation.  The  position  and  the  velocity  vectors  for  the  shear  layer  large- 
scale  structures  can  be  plotted  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  direct  or  derived 
data. 

4.5.3  Cavity  Large-Scale  Structures 

The  density  plots  are  used  to  find  the  position  and  velocity  of  the  cavity  flow 
structures.  Cavity  flow  structures  are  defined  as  regions  of  low  density.  The  time 
derivative  is  calculated  using  a first  order,  backward  difference  approximation.  The 
position  and  the  velocity  vectors  of  the  cavity  flow  structures  can  be  plotted  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  direct  or  derived  data. 

4.5.4  Data  Presentation  Example 

Figure  4-21  shows  typical  results  for  a L/D  = 4 test.  In  the  first  column,  the 
density  deviation  is  plotted  for  successive  time  frames.  These  plots  are  used  to  establish 
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the  position  of  the  shear  layer  large-scale  structures.  At  the  first  frame,  the  position  of  the 
shear  layer  and  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  are  established.  The  center  of  the  shear 
layer  peaks  are  shown  as  black  stars  and  the  center  of  the  shear  layer  valleys  are  shown  as 
red  hexagonals.  The  shear  layer  position  is  shown  as  a solid  black  line.  Also  plotted  in 
the  individual  plots  in  the  first  column  is  a black  dashed  line  that  establishes  the  top  of 
the  cavity.  Flow  orientation  is  from  left  to  right.  The  cavity  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  plot. 
The  estimate  of  velocity  for  the  structures  is  shown  as  an  arrow  super  imposed  on  each 
flow  structure.  The  direction  of  the  arrow  shows  the  direction  the  structure  would  have 
had  to  travel  from  the  previous  frame  to  arrive  at  its  present  location.  The  size  of  the 
arrow  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  scaled  to  the  largest  value  of  flow 
structure  velocity  in  that  particular  frame. 

In  the  second  column  is  plotted  the  corresponding  instantaneous  density  which  is 
used  to  establish  the  position  of  the  cavity  flow  structures.  At  the  first  frame,  the  position 
of  the  cavity  flow  structure  is  established.  The  center  of  the  cavity  flow  structure  is 
shown  as  either  a black  circle  or  a black  square.  The  shear  layer  position  is  shown  as  a 
solid  black  line.  The  estimate  of  velocity  for  the  cavity  structures  is  shown  as  an  arrow 
super  imposed  on  each  flow  structure.  The  direction  of  the  arrow  shows  the  direction  the 
structure  would  have  had  to  travel  from  the  previous  frame  to  arrive  at  its  present 
location.  The  size  of  the  arrow  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  scaled  to  the 
largest  value  of  flow  structure  velocity  in  that  particular  frame.  At  the  top  of  each  plot  in 
the  second  column  is  the  mass  in  the  cavity.  This  is  calculated  by  integrating  the 
measured  density  over  the  volume  of  the  cavity.  It  is  then  normalized  using  the  no  flow 


mass. 
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In  the  last  column  are  plotted  the  corresponding  pressure  distribution  in  and  above 
the  cavity.  The  Cp  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  is  shown  as  a solid  black  line. 
The  Cp  distribution  has  been  scaled  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  it  on  the  same  plots  as  the 
pressure  distribution.  The  actual  value  of  the  Cp  cannot  be  gotten  from  these  plots. 
However,  the  change  in  Cp  from  frame  to  frame  is  consistent  with  the  actual  calculated 
values  of  Cp.  Super  imposed  on  the  Cp  distribution  are  arrows  showing  the  direction  the 
Cp  changed  from  the  previous  frame.  The  size  of  the  arrow  represents  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  scaled  to  the  largest  value  of  Cp  change  in  that  particular  frame. 
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Figure  4-21  Temporal  Environment,  L/D  = 4,  test9-9feb 
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4.6  Comparison  with  Past  Experimental  Work 
Results  from  the  present  experiment  are  considered  representative  of  flow  over  a 
cavity  with  a free  stream  Mach  number  of  0.8.  Past  experimental  work  was  completed 
over  a large  range  of  Reynolds  number  and  cavity  geometries.  Reynolds  number  varied 
over  two  orders  of  magnitude  (3.3  to  328  *106  per  meter).  Geometries  as  indicated  by  the 
length  of  the  cavities  also  varied  over  two  orders  of  magnitude  (1 5 to  1067  mm).  Table 
4-1  summarizes  the  Reynolds  number  and  cavity  geometry  of  past  experimental 
investigations  and  the  current  research.  For  like  L/D  ratios,  cavities  from  past 
experimental  investigations  had  like  cavity  classification  based  on  the  mean  pressure 
distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  This  classification  agreed  with  the  classification 
guides  outlined  by  Plentovich  et  al.  (1993)  and  Dix  and  Dobson  (1990).  Agreement  with 
this  classification  was  not  only  for  past  experimental  work  but  also  for  the  current 
research.  As  was  shown  in  section  4.4,  the  classification  of  the  cavities  for  this  research 
is  also  in  agreement  with  the  cavity  classification  outlined  by  Plentovich  et  al.  (1993)  and 
Dix  and  Dobson  (1990). 


Table  4-1  Experimental  Summaries  versus  Current  Research 
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Strouhal  numbers  for  past  experiments  when  compared  to  the  modified  Rossiter 
equation  also  track  from  experiment  to  experiment  even  though  there  are  significant 
differences  in  Reynolds  number  and  cavity  geometries.  Table  4-2  is  a subset  of  Table  4-1 
containing  only  those  past  experimental  investigations  that  reported  frequencies  and/or 
Strouhal  numbers.  Table  4-2  compares  the  Strouhal  numbers  for  L/D  ratios  between  3 
and  5.  A plot  of  the  Strouhal  numbers  and  how  they  compare  with  predictions  from  the 
modified  Rossiter  equation  is  shown  in  Figure  4-22. 

Table  4-2  Strouhal  Number  Comparisons 


As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a good  agreement  between  the  Strouhal  numbers  reported 


from  past  experiments  and  the  predictions  using  the  modified  Rossiter  equation.  The 


Strouhal  number  from  the  current  research  seems  to  be  less  than  the  predicted  value  and 


not  in  good  agreement  with  past  experimental  work.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  use  of 
a generally  accepted  value  for  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a vortex  moving 


across  the  cavity  opening  to  the  velocity  of  the  free  stream,  Od  = 0.57.  The  lack  of  time- 
resolved  data  in  previous  investigations  precluded  reporting  of  the  velocity  of 
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propagation  of  a vortex  and  it  was  not  known  what  the  actual  value  should  be.  In 
comparing  the  Strouhal  number,  past  experimental  reports  simply  chose  the  value  of 
0.57.  However,  as  reported  by  Dix  and  Dobson  (1990)  and  Dix  and  Bauer  (1993),  <t>d  can 
take  on  a value  between  0.35  and  0.65.  For  this  current  research,  a value  for  d>d  was 
calculated  to  be  0.40,  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  with  the 
free  stream  velocity.  Figure  4-23  shows  the  results  of  comparing  the  Strouhal  number 
from  the  current  research  with  the  predictions  using  the  modified  Rossiter  equation. 
Agreement  is  very  good  for  a mode  2 cavity,  which  is  the  mode  of  the  cavities  in  the 
current  research. 
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Figure  4-22  Strouhal  Number  Oa  = 0.57 
Although  the  geometry  and  Reynolds  number  vary  (two  orders  of  magnitude  in 
both  length  scales  and  Reynolds  number),  cavity  classification  and  Strouhal  numbers  for 
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the  current  investigation  are  in  agreement  with  past  experimental  results.  This  indicates 
that  the  current  results  are  representative  of  flow  over  a cavity  defined  by  the  L/D  ratios  4 
and  8 with  a free  stream  Mach  number  of  0.8. 


Figure  4-23  Strouhal  Number  Oj  = 0.40 

4,7  Summary 

Flow  structures  such  as  shock  and  expansion  waves,  shear/mixing  layers  and 
vortices  are  generated  as  a result  of  flow  over  cavities.  When  the  free  stream  conditions 
are  in  the  transonic  range  (Mach  * 0.8)  only  shear/mixing  layers  and  vortices  are  present. 
The  position  and  movement  of  these  structures  in  and  above  cavities  influence  the 
pressure  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  In  the  past,  pressure  distributions  have 
been  measured  experimentally  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  In  order  to  control  this 
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pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  an  understanding  of  where  the  flow  structures  are 
and  their  movement  is  required.  The  temporal  environment  in  and  above  the  cavity  is 
analyzed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  primary  method  for  analysis  will  be  to  use  the  data 
generated  by  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  and  presented  as  in  Figure  4-21 . 


CHAPTER  5 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


In  this  chapter,  the  data  generated  by  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  is  used  to  analyze 
the  flow  in  and  above  a two  dimensional  cavity.  Of  specific  interest  are  the  location, 
movement,  and  interaction  of  recognizable  flow  structures  and  the  impact  these  have  on 
the  surface  pressure  and  the  pressure  in  and  above  the  cavity.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  these  flow  structures  are  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys,  cavity  structures 
indicated  by  areas  of  low  relative  density,  and  the  shear  layer  itself.  The  impact  of  the 
position,  movement,  and  interaction  of  these  flow  structures  on  the  surface  pressure  of 
the  floor  of  the  cavity  and  the  pressure  in  and  above  the  cavity  are  analyzed.  Two  cavity 
geometries  are  analyzed  at  the  same  free  steam  conditions.  The  geometries  are  defined 
by  the  L/D  ratios  of  L/D  = 4 and  L/D  = 8.  Both  geometries  have  the  same  length  (L). 
Only  the  depth  (D)  is  varied.  The  free  stream  conditions  are  those  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter.  The  shear  layer,  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys,  the  cavity  structures 
and  the  pressure  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  and  in  and  above  the  cavity  were  found  as 
described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

For  this  chapter,  the  flow  structures  will  be  called  valley,  peak,  and  cavity 
structure.  Valley  and  peak  refer  to  the  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer.  Cavity 
structure  refers  to  the  flow  structure  in  the  cavity.  The  shear  layer  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  shear  layer,  and  the  pressure  coefficient  will  be  referred  to  as  Cp.  The  value  for  Cp  is 
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not  the  value  shown  on  the  charts  in  this  chapter.  The  Cp  distribution  was  scaled  to  allow 
it  to  be  plotted  on  the  same  plots  with  the  peaks,  valleys,  cavity  structure,  and  shear  layer. 
The  analysis  concentrated  on  how  the  Cp  changed  as  a result  of  the  position  and 
movement  of  the  flow  structures. 

5.1  Cavity  Flow  Model 

Subtracting  the  density  ensemble  average  from  the  instantaneous 
measurements  helps  to  identify  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer.  It  will  be  shown 
that  it  is  the  position  and  movement  of  these  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer  that 
directly  impact  the  pressure  distribution  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  but  also  in 
and  above  the  cavity. 

These  structures  in  the  shear  layer  can  be  likened  to  balls  that  are  created  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  cavity  and  move  downstream  at  a certain  velocity  in  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  direction.  Figure  5-1  shows  how  the  flow  structures  in  the  shear 
layer  from  an  actual  frame  of  data  are  modeled.  The  top  of  the  figure  is  a notional  model 
of  what  is  occurring  in  the  bottom  of  the  figure.  The  plot  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure 
represents  an  actual  frame  of  data.  The  top  of  the  figure  has  had  all  but  the  location  of 
the  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer  and  their  associated  velocity  vectors  deleted. 

The  red  balls,  referred  to  as  peaks,  represent  a positive  deviation  from  the  density 
ensemble  average  while  the  blue  balls,  referred  to  as  valleys,  represent  a negative 
deviation  from  the  density  ensemble  average.  When  a peak  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
surface  or  moving  towards  the  surface,  the  density  at  that  point  will  be  larger  than  the 
average  value  i.e.,  increasing.  With  an  assumption  that  the  temperature  at  the  surface  is 
constant,  the  change  in  pressure  will  then  follow  the  change  in  density.  This  results  in  an 
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increase  in  pressure  when  a peak  moves  towards  the  surface  and  a reduction  in  pressure 
when  moving  away.  Since  a valley  represents  a negative  deviation  in  density,  the 
pressure  will  decrease  when  the  valley  moves  toward  the  surface  and  increase  when  the 
valley  moves  away  from  the  surface.  In  addition  to  this  independent  movement  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys,  they  can  also  be  within  close  proximity  to  each  other  resulting  in  either 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity  depending  on  the 
following  conditions.  For  example,  a peak  may  be  moving  faster  towards  the  surface 
than  the  valley  resulting  in  a net  increase  in  density  and  a corresponding  increase  in 
pressure  on  the  surface.  Alternatively,  a valley  may  be  moving  faster  towards  the  surface 
than  the  peak  resulting  in  a net  decrease  in  density,  thus  decreasing  the  pressure  on  the 
surface.  At  or  near  the  surface,  the  peaks  and  valleys  apparently  interact  with  the  surface 
similar  to  bouncing  balls,  collide  with  each  other,  and  interact  or  influence  the  movement 
of  the  shear  layer.  If  the  shear  layer  moves  away  from  the  cavity,  the  net  effect  is  to 
reduce  mass  in  the  cavity,  which  reduces  density,  which  reduces  pressure.  The  reverse 
effect  can  also  take  place,  i.e.  the  shear  layer  moves  into  the  cavity  allowing  mass  to 
accumulate  at  the  aft  end,  increasing  the  density  at  the  aft  end,  which  will  increase  the 
pressure. 

With  this  model,  one  can  predict  the  change  in  the  pressure  distribution  if  one 
knows  the  position  and  movement  of  the  large-scale  structures  (peaks  and  valleys)  in  the 
shear  layer.  A brief  description  of  the  behavior  observed  as  a result  of  the  motion  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  follows. 

In  Figure  5-2  is  shown  how  the  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  change  the  density  in 
the  cavity,  the  effect  this  has  on  the  pressure  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  and  how  the 
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movement  of  the  structures  at  the  aft  end  impact  the  movement  of  the  shear  layer.  Red 
circles  represent  peaks,  blue  circles  represent  valleys,  a solid  black  line  represents  the 
shear  layer,  and  a solid  red  line  represents  the  pressure  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  In 
Figure  5-3  is  shown  how  the  interaction  of  the  structures  with  the  floor,  aft  wall,  and  each 
other  affects  the  shear  layer  movement.  Red  circles  show  the  peaks,  blue  circles  show 
the  valleys.  The  initial  position  of  the  shear  layer  is  shown  as  a solid  black  line.  The 
position  of  the  shear  layer  after  the  interaction  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  is  shown  as  a 
dashed  red  line.  The  new  position  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  after  interacting  uses  the  same 
color  scheme  but  the  balls  are  outlined  in  dashed  lines. 

Cavity  Flow  Model 


Uoo 


Figure  5-1  Cavity  Flow  Model 

In  the  top  model  of  Figure  5-2,  the  peaks  have  a net  velocity  out  of  the  cavity  and 
the  valleys  have  a net  velocity  into  the  cavity.  With  the  peaks  headed  out,  the  increase  in 
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density  is  headed  away  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  With  the  valleys  moving  in,  a 
decrease  in  density  is  moving  into  the  cavity.  With  the  density  decreasing  in  the  cavity, 
the  Cp  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  is  fairly  flat.  However,  for  the  same  position 
of  the  peaks  and  valleys  but  with  a reversed  vertical  movement  for  the  peaks,  the  Cp 
distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  will  be  a mirror  image  of  the  shape  of  the  shear 
layer.  Where  the  peak  is  headed  into  the  cavity,  there  is  an  increase  in  density  in  the 
cavity  below  the  peak.  This  is  reflected  by  an  increase  in  Cp  directly  below  the  peak. 

The  valley,  also  with  a velocity  into  the  cavity,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  density  and  is 
reflected  as  a decrease  in  Cp  directly  below  the  valley.  This  result  is  shown  in  the  middle 
model. 

Shear  Layer  Peaks  & Valleys 
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Figure  5-2  Shear  Layer  Peaks  & Valleys,  L/D  = 4 
Even  though  the  peaks  may  have  a velocity  into  the  cavity  and  the  valleys  a 

velocity  out  of  the  cavity,  which  should  result  in  an  increase  in  density  in  the  cavity  and 
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an  increase  in  pressure,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  This  is  caused  by  the  position  of  a 
valley  at  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity  above  the  lip  of  the  cavity.  When  this  occurs,  the  valley 
continues  passed  the  cavity  lip  at  the  aft  wall  without  interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  It  will 
appear  that  the  shear  layer  has  flapped  up  and  away  from  the  cavity  allowing  mass  to  be 
ejected,  reducing  the  density  in  the  cavity.  With  this  decrease  in  density,  the  Cp  on  the 
surface  will  be  flat  and  less  than  expected  even  though  the  peaks  are  headed  in  and  the 
valleys  are  headed  out.  This  case  is  shown  in  the  bottom  model  of  Figure  5-2. 

In  Figure  5-3  is  shown  the  results  when  the  peaks  and  valleys  interact  with  the 
geometry  of  the  cavity  (aft  wall  and  floor)  and  with  each  other.  In  the  top  model,  a peak 
is  at  the  aft  wall  with  a velocity  into  and  down  the  aft  wall.  Trailing  this  peak  is  a valley 
with  a velocity  downstream  and  away  from  the  cavity.  There  are  also  a peak  and  a valley 
further  upstream  that  have  been  created  by  the  flow  over  the  cavity.  At  a delta  time  later, 
the  peak  at  the  aft  wall  has  bounced  off  the  aft  wall  and  with  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  The 
trailing  valley  has  continued  downstream  and  is  now  interacting  with  the  peak.  The  end 
result  is  that  both  of  these  structures  are  now  headed  out  of  the  cavity.  The  upstream 
peak  has  continued  to  move  downstream  and  the  valley  that  had  been  created  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  cavity  is  now  moving  away  from  the  cavity.  The  interaction  of  the 
peak  and  valley  at  the  aft  wall  has  resulted  in  moving  the  shear  layer  away  from  the 
cavity  allowing  mass  to  be  expelled  at  the  aft  end. 

In  the  middle  model,  a valley  has  bounced  into  the  aft  wall  and  moved  upstream. 

A trailing  peak  that  had  a downstream  velocity  along  with  a velocity  into  the  cavity  has 
interacted  with  this  valley  moving  upstream.  The  result  of  this  interaction  is  the  shear 
layer  moves  into  the  cavity  over  the  aft  portion  of  the  cavity.  Because  the  peak  has 
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stalled,  its  trailing  valley  was  forced  away  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity  and  is  now  moving 
out  of  the  cavity.  The  original  peak  and  two  valleys  are  still  present  but  an  additional 
peak  is  created  at  the  front  end  of  the  cavity.  Over  this  time  sequence,  the  quantity  of 
large-scale  structures  over  the  cavity  increases  from  three  to  four.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  shear  layer  compressing  like  a spring  hitting  a stationary  wall. 

Shear  Layer  Peaks  & Valleys 

Uco 

Aft  Wall  Interaction 


Aft  Wall  Interaction 


Shear  Layer  Compression 


Figure  5-3  Shear  Layer  Peaks  & Valleys,  L/D  = 8 
In  the  bottom  model  of  Figure  5-3  is  shown  how  the  shear  layer  can  “compress” 
like  a spring  when  a valley  is  interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  Over  a very  small  time  frame 
(<  30  microseconds),  the  valley  at  the  aft  wall  will  appear  to  remain  stationary.  The 
upstream  peaks  and  valleys  will  continue  to  move  downstream  with  peaks  moving  into 
the  cavity  and  valleys  moving  away  from  the  cavity.  As  the  upstream  peaks  and  valleys 
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continue  to  move  downstream,  a peak  or  valley  will  be  created  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
cavity.  Over  a very  small  time  frame,  the  number  of  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear 
layer  will  vary  depending  on  the  interaction  of  the  structures  at  the  aft  wall. 

This  model  was  found  to  be  consistent  with  all  the  data  recorded  while 
performing  the  tests.  No  violations  of  this  model  were  observed.  A correlation  between 
the  position  of  the  large  scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer  and  the  surface  Cp  distribution 
has  been  found.  With  this  model,  knowing  the  position  and  velocity  of  the  peaks  and 
valleys  in  the  shear  layer  allows  one  to  predict  the  impact  on  the  surface  pressure 
distribution.  Results  of  tests  follow  where  the  correlation  between  the  position  and 
movement  of  the  shear  layer  large-scale  structures  is  shown  to  correlate  with  the  pressure 
and  change  in  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity. 

5.2  L/D  = 4 Cavity 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  4,  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  acts  as  a deep  cavity  as  indicated 
by  a fairly  flat  pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  The  ensemble 
average  shown  in  Figure  4-12  shows  the  shear  layer  spans  the  length  of  the  cavity.  There 
is  a small  interaction  of  the  fluid  with  the  aft  wall  causing  a slight  concave  out  shape  of 
the  pressure  coefficient  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity. 
Also  evident  is  the  presence  of  only  one  cavity  flow  structure  located  about  mid  span  of 
the  cavity.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will  concentrate  on  identifying  what  flow 
structures  have  the  largest  influence  on  the  floor  pressure  distribution  and  the  impact 
these  structures  have  on  the  pressure  in  and  above  the  cavity. 
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5.2.1  Individual  Results.  L/D  - 4 

5.2. 1.1  Test6-9feb 

Figure  5-4  shows  the  results  for  test6-9feb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was  10 
microseconds.  Initially,  there  are  three  structures  in  the  shear  layer,  two  peaks  and  one 
valley.  The  peak  near  the  aft  wall  has  a net  velocity  into  the  cavity  and  interacts  with  the 
aft  wall  over  the  test  time  period  of  30  microseconds.  It  appears  that  the  peak  at  the  aft 
wall  is  almost  stationary  while  the  upstream  structures  continue  their  movement 
downstream.  As  a result,  it  appears  that  the  shear  layer  is  being  compressed.  The  valley 
continually  moves  away  from  the  cavity  while  the  upstream  peak  continually  moves  into 
the  cavity.  At  the  last  frame,  a new  valley  is  created  at  the  leading  edge  of  t he  cavity. 
The  impact  this  has  on  the  surface  Cp  can  be  seen  in  the  last  column.  At  time  t = 10 
microseconds,  the  peaks  are  headed  into  the  cavity  and  the  valley  is  headed  out.  This 
should  result  in  an  increase  in  the  Cp  and  this  is  in  fact  what  happens.  At  the  next  frame, 
the  peaks  and  valleys  continue  their  movement  into  and  out  of  the  cavity  respectively. 
The  Cp  continues  to  increase  as  seen  at  t = 20  microseconds.  In  the  center  column,  the 
mass  in  the  cavity  continues  to  increase  indicating  that  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
cavity  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  mass  in  the  cavity.  In  the  next  frame,  however, 
the  mass  in  the  cavity  decreases  even  though  the  peaks  and  valleys  continued  their 
movement  into  and  out  of  the  cavity  respectively.  At  the  aft  wall,  the  pressure  increased, 
as  it  should  since  the  peak  at  the  aft  end  was  moving  into  the  cavity.  The  Cp  however, 
decreased  in  the  forward  part  of  the  cavity  even  though  the  peak  was  moving  into  the 
cavity.  The  shear  layer  compressing  and  the  center  valley  moving  out  of  the  cavity, 
which  has  the  effect  of  moving  the  shear  layer  away  from  the  cavity  at  mid  span,  explain 
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this  change  in  Cp.  Even  though  mass  is  being  ingested  at  the  forward  peak,  more  mass  is 
being  ejected  at  the  center  of  the  cavity  resulting  in  a net  outflow  of  mass.  This  results  in 
a lowered  Cp  in  the  front  half  of  the  cavity. 

For  this  test,  the  Cp  follows  the  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys.  However, 
the  cavity  structure  does  not  appear  to  have  an  impact  on  the  Cp.  In  the  second  frame,  an 
area  of  low  density  is  moving  further  into  the  cavity.  One  would  expect  to  see  the  Cp 
decrease  but  it  fact  it  increased.  At  the  next  frame,  the  movement  of  the  cavity  structure 
appears  to  have  an  impact  on  the  Cp  in  the  correct  direction  but  the  movement  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  can  also  explain  the  impact.  In  the  last  frame,  the  cavity  structure  is 
moving  downstream.  One  would  expect  to  see  an  increase  in  Cp  upstream  of  this 
structure.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  Cp  decreased.  It  appears  that  the  cavity 
structure  has  little  to  no  impact  on  the  Cp  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  The  same 
conclusion  was  also  reached  for  the  remaining  tests.  The  cavity  structures  will  not  be 
addressed  any  further.  The  analysis  will  concentrate  on  the  position  and  movement  of  the 
shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  and  the  shear  layer  itself. 

The  peak  interacting  with  the  aft  wall  appears  to  be  causing  a pressure  disturbance 
into  the  cavity  and  above  the  cavity.  The  upstream  peak  also  appears  to  be  causing  the 
same  type  of  disturbance  but  at  a lower  magnitude.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
disturbance  from  the  valley  in  the  center  of  the  cavity  either  into  the  cavity  or  above  the 
cavity. 
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Figure  5-4  Test6-9feb,  L/D  = 4 


5.2. 1.2  Test7-9feb 


Figure  5-5  shows  the  results  for  test7-9feb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was  set 
to  10  microseconds.  This  test  appears  to  have  a similar  sequence  as  that  shown  in  Figure 
5-4.  The  start  of  the  sequence  appears  to  have  started  slightly  before  that  shown  in 
Figure  5-4.  The  first  frame  shows  two  peaks  and  only  one  valley.  Over  the  test  time  of 
30  microseconds,  no  additional  peaks  and  valleys  appear  indicating  that  during  this 
sequence,  the  shear  layer  did  not  compress.  A case  could  be  made  for  just  prior  to  the 
start  of  data  being  taken  that  the  shear  layer  over  the  length  of  the  cavity  did  contain  four 
large-scale  structures.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  first  frame  where  a case  could  be  made 
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that  a valley  has  just  passed  the  trailing  edge  of  the  cavity.  This  could  be  the  first  frame 
where  the  shear  layer  became  uncompressed. 

In  the  second  frame,  the  peaks  are  moving  into  the  cavity  and  the  valley  is  moving 
away  from  the  cavity.  The  change  on  the  surface  Cp  follows  the  direction  of  these 
structures.  There  is  also  a net  increase  in  mass  into  the  cavity  although  the  shear  layer  at 
the  aft  end  is  pointing  away  from  the  cavity.  Since  mass  is  being  ingested  into  the  cavity 
and  the  shear  layer  is  pointing  away  from  the  cavity,  mass  ingestion  must  be  occurring 
upstream  where  the  peaks  are  moving  into  the  cavity.  At  the  third  frame,  the  peaks  and 
valley  continue  their  movement  into  and  away  from  the  cavity  respectively.  The  Cp 
changes  in  the  correct  direction  and  mass  is  increased  in  the  cavity.  At  the  last  frame,  the 
peak  at  the  aft  wall  has  started  to  move  away  from  the  cavity  allowing  the  trailing  valley 
to  move  into  the  cavity.  It  also  appears  that  the  aft  peak  moving  away  from  the  cavity 
has  had  the  effect  of  moving  the  shear  layer  away  from  the  cavity  allowing  mass  to  exit  at 
the  aft  end.  The  mass  does  decrease  in  the  cavity  but  especially  in  the  front  half  of  the 
cavity.  The  peak  at  the  aft  end  moves  out  of  the  cavity.  A larger  decrease  in  Cp  should 
have  occurred  but  did  not.  This  means  that  mass  had  to  be  added  to  make  up  for  the  mass 
being  expelled  at  the  aft  end.  This  occurs  from  the  upstream  peak  moving  downstream 
with  no  apparent  vertical  velocity  component.  Mass  is  being  added  by  this  peak  but  is 
immediately  moving  downstream  resulting  in  a lower  Cp  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
upstream.  This  sequence  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  has  a direct 
impact  on  the  Cp  distribution  and  also  has  an  impact  on  the  shear  layer  movement,  which 
can  also  cause  a change  in  Cp  on  the  surface.  The  peak  at  the  aft  end  is  above  the  lip  of 
the  cavity. 
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Figure  5-5  Test7-9feb,  L/D  = 4 

The  peaks  also  appear  to  be  causing  a disturbance  in  the  pressure  field  not  only 
into  the  cavity  but  also  above  the  cavity.  In  the  first  frame  where  the  peaks  are  just  above 
the  cavity,  the  disturbance  is  into  and  out  of  the  cavity.  For  the  last  three  frames,  the 
peak  at  the  aft  end  has  started  to  interact  with  the  aft  wall  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
disturbance  has  increased.  The  upstream  peak  does  not  appear  to  be  large  enough  to 
cause  a disturbance. 

5.2. 1.3  Test2-6feb 


Figure  5-6  shows  the  results  for  test2-6feb.  This  test  had  spacing  of  20 


microseconds.  The  appearance  of  four  structures  in  the  shear  layer  indicates  that  the 
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shear  layer  has  experienced  compression.  The  peak  at  the  aft  end  has  started  to  move  out 
of  the  cavity  and  will  continue  its  movement  downstream  of  the  cavity.  Over  the  next 
two  frames,  only  three  structures  (two  valleys  and  one  peak)  can  be  seen.  However,  at 
the  last  frame,  it  appears  that  the  valley  may  have  been  interacting  with  the  aft  wall 
between  the  third  and  fourth  frame  causing  some  shear  layer  compression.  However,  the 
valley  did  not  interact  with  the  aft  wall  long  enough  to  cause  a readily  identifiable 

compression  of  the  shear  layer  as  only  three  large-scale  structures  are  seen  in  the  last 
frame. 

At  the  second  frame,  the  two  valleys  are  moving  into  the  cavity  and  the  peak  has 
only  a slight  movement  into  the  cavity.  Where  the  valleys  are  moving  into  the  cavity,  the 
Cp  decreases.  The  slight  movement  of  the  peak  has  prevented  much  change  in  the  Cp 
directly  below  the  peak.  At  the  third  frame,  the  valley  has  reached  the  aft  wall.  The  peak 
is  headed  out  of  the  cavity  and  the  upstream  valley  is  headed  into  the  cavity.  This  should 
result  in  a decrease  in  Cp  everywhere.  This  change  in  Cp  does  occur  but  at  a much  larger 
change  than  would  be  expected  just  from  the  shear  layer  structure  movement.  At  the 
second  frame,  the  shear  layer  is  definitely  positioned  away  from  the  cavity  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  center  column.  Mass  is  allowed  to  move  out  of  the  cavity  from  frame  two  to  frame 
three.  The  movement  of  the  valleys  into  the  cavity  coupled  with  the  movement  of  the 
peak  out  of  the  cavity  and  the  shear  layer  at  the  aft  end  allowing  mass  to  exit  all 
contribute  to  the  large  change  in  Cp  over  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  However,  as  quickly  as 
mass  exited  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end,  the  mass  enters  again  from  the  front  in  the  last 
frame.  The  peak  is  moving  into  the  cavity,  the  valley  is  moving  out.  Another  peak  is 
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being  created  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  cavity.  This  causes  mass  to  enter  the  cavity  along 
the  front  portion  of  the  cavity  and  a corresponding  increase  in  Cp. 

The  upstream  peak  does  appear  to  be  causing  a disturbance  above  the  cavity  and 
into  the  cavity  as  it  travels  downstream.  The  other  disturbance  is  being  caused  the  valley 
interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  This  is  not  as  big  a disturbance  as  when  a peak  interacts 
with  the  aft  wall  but  a disturbance  all  the  same. 
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Figure  5-6  Test2-6feb,  L/D  = 4 


5. 2. 1.4  Test8-9feb 


Figure  5-7  shows  the  results  of  test8-9feb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was  set 
to  30  microseconds.  No  apparent  compression  of  the  shear  layer  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  However,  from  previous  test  cases  already  covered,  compression  of  the  shear  layer 
can  occur  over  30  to  40  microseconds.  Therefore,  compression  may  have  occurred 
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between  the  second  and  third  frame.  For  this  particular  test,  only  three  structures  in  the 
shear  layer  are  visible.  The  effect  of  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  second 
and  third  frames  on  the  floor  Cp  are  consistent  with  what  has  already  been  presented.  At 
the  last  frame,  all  structures  are  headed  out  of  the  cavity.  The  peak  moving  away  is 
expected  to  cause  a decrease  in  Cp.  This  in  fact  occurs.  A moving  away  of  a valley 
however  is  expected  to  increase  the  Cp.  This  does  not  occur.  However,  the  movement  of 
the  downstream  valley  is  causing  the  shear  layer  to  a position  away  from  the  cavity 
allowing  mass  to  exit  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end.  The  mass  in  the  cavity  does  decrease  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  frame.  This  is  occurring  not  only  at  the  aft  end  but  also  where  the 
peak  is  moving  out  of  the  cavity.  The  end  result  is  the  shape  of  the  Cp  distribution 
remaining  flat  but  decreasing  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cavity. 
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Figure  5-7  Test8-9feb,  L/D  = 4 

The  peaks  in  the  shear  layer  also  cause  pressure  disturbances  as  shown  in  the 
previous  test  cases.  These  pressure  disturbances  are  both  into  and  away  from  the  cavity. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  disturbance  is  largest  at  the  aft  end  when  the  peak  interacts  with  the 
aft  wall. 

5.2. 1,5  Test9-9feb 

Figure  5-8  shows  the  result  of  test9-9feb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was  set  to 
30  microseconds.  Frame  one  seems  to  be  at  or  just  prior  to  frame  four  from  test8-9feb. 
Also,  frame  four  seems  to  be  at  or  just  prior  to  frame  one  from  test8-9feb.  It  would 
appear  that  one  test  is  the  continuation  of  the  other  test  or  one  test  precedes  the  other  test. 
Therefore,  with  a total  of  90  microseconds  for  each  test,  a potential  cycle  of  1 80 
microseconds  seems  to  exist.  Using  Rossiter’s  modified  equation,  the  ratio  of  the  shear 
layer  peaks  and  valleys  velocity  to  the  free  stream  velocity  can  be  estimated.  Solving  for 
d>D  from  the  modified  equation  yields 
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Where  m is  the  mode  of  cavity  frequency.  Citing  Tracey  and  Plentovich  (1992),  the 
mode  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  shape  of  the  pressure  distribution  on  the  surface 
of  the  cavity.  With  the  assumption  that  the  temperature  is  constant  near  the  surface,  the 
shape  of  the  distribution  of  the  density  near  the  floor  of  the  cavity  should  also  provide  the 
mode  of  the  cavity.  Figure  5-9  indicates  that  the  mode  of  this  cavity  is  2.  Plugging  all 
known  values  into  the  above  equation  yields  a value  for  Od  equal  to  0.40.  The  value  for 


Od  for  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  tests  was  calculated  to  be  0.36.  Plugging  this  value  into  the 


modified  Rossiter  equation  yields  a cycle  time  of  roughly  200  microseconds.  A possible 
cycle  time  for  this  cavity  on  the  order  of  1 80  to  200  microseconds  is  possible.  This  will 
be  explored  in  a later  paragraph. 
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Figure  5-8  Test9-9feb,  L/D  = 4 


Compression  of  the  shear  layer  appears  to  have  taken  place  between  the  second 


and  third  frames.  In  between  these  two  frames,  the  downstream  valley  interacts  with  the 


aft  wall  causing  the  shear  layer  to  compress.  This  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a 


peak  at  the  upstream  edge  of  the  cavity  in  the  third  frame.  The  behavior  of  the  peaks  and 
valleys  and  their  impact  on  the  Cp  is  as  previously  discussed. 

Pressure  disturbances  in  and  above  the  cavity  can  again  be  traced  to  the 
movement  of  the  shear  layer  peak  with  the  larger  disturbance  occurring  when  the  peak 


interacts  with  the  aft  wall. 
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Figure  5-9  Density  Distribution,  test9-9feb,  L/D  = 4 
5.2. 1.6  Testl-lOfeb 

Figure  5-10  shows  the  results  for  testl-lOfeb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  30  microseconds.  If  a cycle  exists  for  this  cavity,  frames  from  this  test  should  be 
able  to  be  inserted  in  the  sequence  suggested  by  test8-9feb  and  test9-9feb.  Comparing 
results  of  this  test  with  test8-9feb,  the  first  frame  would  seem  to  occur  after  the  first 
frame  of  test8-9feb.  This  conclusion  is  reached  because  the  downstream  peak  in  testl- 
lOfeb  is  nearer  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity  than  in  test8-9feb.  Since  the  spacing  is  the  same 
for  each  test,  the  last  frame  would  have  to  be  very  near  the  last  frame  as  test8-9feb.  A 
comparison  indicates  that  this  is  the  case.  The  last  frame  for  this  test  is  very  similar  in 
structure  position  and  movement  as  that  shown  in  the  last  frame  of  test8-9feb.  Test9-9feb 
could  precede  the  test  results  for  this  test.  The  last  frame  in  test9-9feb  appears  to  occur 
only  slightly  ahead  of  the  first  frame  for  testl  -1  Ofeb.  If  a cycle  exists  as  previously 
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indicated,  the  last  frame  of  test  should  be  very  close  to  the  same  description  as  test9-9feb. 
It  appears  that  the  last  frame  for  testl  -lOfeb  could  occur  after  the  first  frame  in  test9-9feb. 
Again,  this  points  to  a possible  cycle  for  this  cavity,  which  is  occurring  at  a time  that  is 
predictable  from  the  Rossiter’s  modified  equation. 

It  also  can  be  intermingled  with  the  results  of  test2-6feb.  The  third  frame  can  be 
placed  at  or  very  near  the  same  time  as  the  second  frame  in  test2-6feb.  This  implies  that 
the  last  frame  from  testl -lOfeb  occurs  between  the  third  and  fourth  frame  from  test2- 
6feb.  The  position  and  movement  of  the  shear  layer,  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys 
and  the  cavity  structures  suggests  that  this  is  possible.  This  further  indicates  that  the 
cavity  does  have  a cycle  over  which  the  structure  movement  occurs.  Three  test  results 
from  three  different  days  at  different  spacing  can  be  made  to  mesh  together  showing  the 
cycle  of  this  cavity. 

The  movement  of  the  structures  is  also  consistent  with  the  previous  test  results. 

At  frame  two,  the  peaks  have  a movement  into  the  cavity  resulting  in  an  increase  on  the 
Cp.  The  upstream  peak  in  frame  three  continues  its  movement  into  the  cavity  further 
increasing  the  Cp  on  the  cavity.  The  movement  of  the  downstream  valley  is  parallel  to 
the  floor  and  therefore  its  movement  has  little  impact  on  Cp.  From  frame  three  to  frame 
four,  the  valley  will  move  further  downstream  with  its  center  above  the  aft  wall.  As  the 
valley  nears  the  aft  wall,  it  will  seem  like  the  shear  layer  has  flaps  away  from  the  cavity 
when  in  fact  only  the  shape  of  the  shear  layer  has  moved  downstream  with  the  valley. 

This  has  the  effect  of  allowing  mass  to  exit  the  cavity.  This  is  shown  in  the  fourth  frame. 
The  valley  is  headed  out  and  taking  the  shear  layer  with  it.  In  addition,  the  trailing  peak 
is  also  headed  away  from  the  cavity  resulting  in  a large  decrease  in  Cp  along  the  entire 
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length  of  the  cavity.  Pressure  disturbances  in  and  above  the  cavity  can  again  be  traced  to 
the  position  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  with  the  larger  disturbance  at  the  aft  wall. 
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Figure  5-10  Testl-lOfeb,  L/D  = 4 


5.2.2  Cavity  Cycle.  L/D  = 4 

The  remaining  tests  that  will  be  presented  were  taken  with  laser  pulse  spacing  of 
50  and  100  microseconds.  The  structure  interaction  and  impact  on  the  Cp  is  consistent 
with  previous  tests  and  will  not  be  elaborated  on.  What  will  be  presented  is  the  fact  that  a 
cycle  is  identifiable  for  this  cavity. 
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Figure  5-11  Testl-9feb,  L/D  = 4 

Figure  5-11  shows  the  results  for  testl-9feb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  50  microseconds.  The  total  test  time  was  1 50  microseconds,  which  is  less  than  the 
cycle  time  of  200  microseconds  predicted  using  the  modified  Rossiter  equation  (Equation 
4.1).  If  a cycle  time  of  approximately  200  microseconds  does  exist,  one  should  be  able  to 
extrapolate  the  position  of  the  peaks,  valleys,  and  cavity  structures  in  the  last  frame  to  the 
position  of  these  structures  in  the  first  frame.  For  the  tests  conducted,  the  velocity  of 
these  structures  is  estimated  to  be  0.0037  to  0.0041  non-dimensional  length  units  (x/L) 
per  microsecond.  This  was  derived  by  using  a value  of  0.36  to  0.40  for  the  ratio  of  the 
average  peak  and  valley  velocity  to  the  free  stream  velocity  (<1>D).  Over  50  microseconds, 
the  flow  structures  in  the  last  frame  should  move  downstream  0.1 85  to  0.205  x/L  units. 
Extrapolating  the  structures  to  these  new  positions  would  place  them  past  the  expected 
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position  for  a 200  microseconds  cycle  time.  The  results  from  Figure  5-11  suggest  that  the 
cycle  time  for  this  test  is  less  than  the  predicted  200  microseconds. 
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Figure  5-12  Testl-6feb,  L/D  = 4 


Figure  5-12  shows  the  results  for  testl-6feb  at  the  same  laser  pulse  spacing  of  50 


microseconds.  Figure  5-13  shows  the  results  for  test2-9feb  at  the  same  spacing. 


Extrapolating  the  position  of  the  structures  in  the  last  frame  forward  50  microseconds  for 


these  two  tests  would  yield  a picture  similar  to  the  first  frame  for  each  test.  From  the  last 


two  tests,  a cycle  on  the  order  of  200  microseconds  exists  for  this  cavity.  Coupled  with 
results  shown  in  Figure  5-11,  the  cycle  time  would  appear  to  be  between  150  to  200 


microseconds. 
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Figure  5-13  Test2-9feb,  L/D  = 4 

Figure  5-14  shows  the  results  for  test2-10feb.  Spacing  for  this  test  was  100 
microseconds.  The  display  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  from  the  first  frame 
would  have  to  be  reproduced  between  the  second  and  third  frame  for  a cycle  time  of  150 
microseconds.  If  that  did  occur  and  a cycle  time  of  1 50  microseconds  exists,  the  last 
frame  would  have  to  approximate  the  first  frame.  Comparing  the  first  and  last  frames 
shows  that  this  is  the  case.  The  peaks  and  valleys  exist  at  approximately  the  same 
location,  there  are  the  same  amounts  of  cavity  structures  and  their  location  is 
approximately  the  same,  and  the  shape  of  Cp  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  identical. 
For  this  test,  it  appears  that  the  cavity  went  through  two  cycles  of  1 50  microseconds 
duration.  However,  as  extrapolated  for  Figures  5-12  and  5-13,  the  cycle  time  can  also  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  microseconds. 
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Figure  5-14  Test2-10feb,  L/D  = 4 

Figure  5-15  shows  the  results  for  test3-6feb.  Laser  spacing  was  set  to  100 
microseconds.  From  this  test,  extrapolating  the  structures  from  the  second  frame  50 
microseconds  would  approximate  the  position  of  the  structures  in  the  first  frame 
indicating  that  a cycle  time  of  150  microseconds  was  experienced  by  this  cavity  during 
this  test.  However,  the  second  and  last  frames  are  nearly  identical  indicating  that  the 
cycle  time  is  200  microseconds. 

This  cavity  definitely  goes  through  a cycle.  The  length  of  this  cycle  varies 
between  1 50  to  200  microseconds.  There  appears  to  be  a correlation  between  the  number 
of  peaks  and  valleys  to  the  cycle  time.  Testl-6feb,  test2-9feb,  and  test  3-6feb  contained 
three  peaks  and  valleys  and  a cycle  time  on  the  order  of  200  microseconds.  Testl-9feb 
had  four  peaks  and  valleys  with  a cycle  time  of  150  microseconds.  Test2-10feb  also  had 
four  peaks  and  valleys  and  appeared  to  go  through  two  1 50  microseconds  cycles.  Cycle 
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time  varies  and  is  tied  to  the  quantity  of  large-scale  structures  (peaks  and  valleys)  in  the 
shear  layer. 
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Figure  5-15  Test3-6feb,  L/D  = 4 


5.2.3  Flow  Structure  Position  and  Movement.  L/D  = 4 


Figure  5-16  shows  the  vertical  position  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  and 
the  cavity  structures  along  the  length  of  the  cavity.  In  the  top  chart  is  plotted  the  actual 
data  from  the  various  tests  conducted.  The  bottom  chart  is  the  result  of  fitting  a line 
through  the  data  from  the  tests.  This  was  done  in  order  to  see  if  a trend  in  the  vertical 


position  of  the  structures  was  identifiable  as  function  of  the  horizontal  position  along  the 
length  of  the  cavity. 

The  cavity  structure  is  created  at  approximately  y/L  = 0.15.  There  is  a slight  rise 
in  position  by  about  mid  length  followed  by  a decrease  in  height  over  the  aft  half  of  the 
cavity.  Ahead  of  this  cavity  structure  is  a shear  layer  peak  interacting  with  the  aft  wall 
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causing  the  shear  layer  to  move  into  the  cavity.  The  shear  layer  bending  into  the  cavity 
pushes  the  cavity  structure  into  the  cavity.  When  the  valley,  which  is  moving  with  the 
cavity  structure,  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  cavity,  the  shear  layer  shapes  away  from  the 
cavity  allowing  the  cavity  structure  to  move  out  of  the  cavity.  This  movement  is 
indicated  over  the  last  half  of  the  cavity  in  Figure  5-16. 
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Figure  5-16  Flow  Structure  Position  (y/L) 

The  peaks  and  valleys  are  initially  created  above  the  cavity.  As  they  move 
downstream,  the  valley  moves  to  just  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  cavity  and  the  peaks 
move  to  slightly  below  the  top  of  the  cavity.  The  average  position  remains  relatively 
constant  until  approaching  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity.  The  valley  continues  its  movement 
over  the  cavity  and  on  the  average  does  not  interact  with  the  aft  wall.  When  the  valley 
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arrives  at  the  aft  wall,  the  shear  layer  is  shaped  away  from  the  cavity  allowing  fluid  to 
escape  from  the  cavity.  This  results  in  a reduction  in  Cp  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 

In  contrast,  when  the  peak  arrives  at  the  aft  wall,  an  interaction  takes  place  since 
on  the  average  the  peak  position  is  slightly  below  the  top  of  the  cavity.  This  interaction 
moves  the  peak  into  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end.  When  the  peak  arrives  at  the  aft  end,  the 
shear  layer  is  shaped  into  the  cavity  allowing  fluid  to  enter  the  cavity  causing  the  Cp  to 
increase  on  the  aft  wall.  The  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  governs  the  Cp  on  the 
floor  of  the  cavity.  As  their  movement  is  relatively  flat,  the  Cp  on  the  floor  should  also 
be  flat.  This  is  in  fact  the  case.  The  Cp  distribution  from  the  ensemble  average  most 
closely  resembles  a mirror  image  of  the  vertical  peak  movement. 
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Figure  5-17  Transverse  Velocity,  L/D  = 4 
The  position  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  is  confirmed  when  looking  at  the 


vertical  velocity  component  for  these  structures  (Figure  5-1 7).  At  their  creation  at  the 
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forward  lip  of  the  cavity,  they  have  an  initial  positive  component  (away  from  the  cavity). 
The  velocity  decreases,  becomes  negative,  and  the  position  of  the  peaks  and  valleys 
stabilizes.  All  along  the  length,  the  valley  has  a more  positive  velocity  and  is  borne  out 
by  the  statistics  shown  in  Figure  5-18.  The  peak  has  an  average  negative  vertical  velocity 
and  moves  into  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end. 
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Figure  5-18  Non-dimensional  Flow  Structure  Statistics,  L/D  = 4 
From  Figure  5-18,  the  average  position  for  the  peak  is  within  the  cavity. 
Therefore,  when  arriving  at  the  aft  wall,  the  peak  will  interact  with  the  aft  wall  and  move 
further  into  the  cavity.  Because  of  the  curvature  of  the  shear  layer  behind  the  peak,  the 
shear  layer  will  appear  to  curve  into  the  cavity.  When  the  following  valley  arrives  at  the 
aft  wall,  the  valley  will  continue  on  past  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity  since  its  average 
distance  is  above  the  top  of  the  cavity.  When  it  passes  the  aft  end,  it  will  appear  that  the 
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shear  layer  has  altered  directions  and  has  “flapped”  away  from  the  cavity.  What  appears 

to  be  a flapping  of  the  shear  layer  is  just  an  alternate  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys 
near  the  aft  wall. 

5.3  L/D  = 8 Cavity 

As  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  in  Figure  4-1 1 , the  L/D  = 8 cavity  behaves 
as  an  open  cavity  and  very  near  the  transitional  classification.  The  open  classification  is 
indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  Cp  over  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity.  A hint  that  it  may  be 
near  the  transitional  classification  is  the  fact  that  the  Cp  distribution  has  a concave  in 
shape  over  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity.  The  ensemble  average  shown  in  Figure  4-13  shows 
the  shear  layer  interacts  with  floor  of  the  cavity  prior  to  arriving  at  the  aft  wall.  This 
would  explain  the  increase  in  Cp  over  the  aft  half  and  also  explain  the  concave  in  shape 
of  the  distribution.  Also  evident  is  the  presence  of  only  one  cavity  flow  structure  in  the 
cavity  located  in  the  forward  half  of  the  cavity.  The  only  difference  between  the 
geometry  for  the  L/D  = 8 cavity  and  L/D  = 4 is  the  depth.  The  depth  was  cut  in  half  to 
obtain  the  geometry  for  the  L/D  = 8 cavity. 

5.3.1  Individual  Results.  L/D  = 8 

5.3.1.1  Testl  l-10feb 

Figure  5-19  shows  the  results  for  testl  l-10feb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  10  microseconds.  Although  this  cavity  is  shallower  than  the  L/D  = 4 cavity,  shear 
layer  compression  is  also  apparent.  For  the  first  two  frames,  there  are  only  three 
recognizable  peaks  and  valleys.  However,  there  are  four  in  the  third  and  fourth  frames. 

A peak  interacting  at  the  aft  wall  and  apparently  coming  to  a standstill  causes  this.  The 
upstream  peaks  and  valleys  continue  downstream  eventually  allowing  the  creation  of 
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another  peak  or  valley  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  cavity.  This  shear  layer  compression 
causes  the  same  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  for  a shallow  cavity  as  it  did  for  the 
deeper  cavity:  the  valleys  move  away  from  the  cavity,  the  peaks  move  further  into  the 
cavity.  This  movement  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  should  cause  an  increase  in 
the  Cp  all  along  the  length  of  the  cavity.  This  is  occurring  in  the  third  frame.  However, 
in  the  last  frame,  the  Cp  is  decreasing.  At  the  last  frame,  the  peak  at  the  aft  wall  is 
moving  out  of  the  cavity.  A corresponding  decrease  in  Cp  at  the  aft  end  is  noted.  As  can 
be  seen  from  the  last  frame,  the  shear  layer  is  still  in  the  cavity.  Contributing  to  the 
decrease  in  Cp  is  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  trailing  valley.  Due  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  valley  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  the  valley  behaves  as  a sink  removing 
mass  and  causing  a decrease  in  Cp.  The  upstream  peak  has  flattened  out  its  movement 
resulting  in  essentially  no  change  in  Cp  over  the  forward  floor  of  the  cavity. 

The  peak  interacting  at  the  aft  wall  causes  a pressure  disturbance  similar  to  that 
caused  in  the  deeper  cavity.  However,  for  this  cavity,  the  disturbance  seems  to  be 
pointing  partially  upstream.  Like  the  deeper  cavity,  the  disturbance  is  greater  when  the 
peak  is  interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  Unlike  the  deeper  cavity,  both  upstream  peaks  and 
valleys  appear  to  cause  disturbances.  The  direction  of  the  disturbance  appears  to  rely 
more  on  the  vertical  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys.  For  instance,  the  upstream  peak 
for  this  test  does  not  seem  to  cause  a disturbance  in  the  pressure  field  above  the  cavity. 

Its  position  is  below  the  top  of  the  cavity  and  its  vertical  velocity  is  mainly  into  the  cavity 
for  the  entire  test.  However,  the  furthest  upstream  valley  in  the  last  frame  seems  to  cause 
a disturbance  above  the  cavity.  Its  position  is  above  the  top  of  the  cavity  and  its  vertical 
movement  is  away  from  the  cavity.  This  accounts  for  a pressure  disturbance  from  a 
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valley.  There  were  no  identified  pressure  disturbances  caused  by  valleys  for  the  deeper 
cavity. 
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Figure  5-19  Testl  l-10feb,  L/D  = 8 


5.3. 1.2  Test  10-1  Ofeb 


Figure  5-20  shows  the  results  for  test  10-1  Ofeb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  20  microseconds.  The  same  shear  layer  compression  is  depicted  for  this  test  but  the 
primary  cause  for  this  test  is  a valley  interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  There  are  only  two 
valleys  and  one  peak  in  the  first  two  frames.  While  the  downstream  valley  interacts  with 
the  aft  wall,  the  upstream  peaks  and  valleys  continue  downstream  and  allow  the  creation 
of  an  additional  peak  at  the  upstream  lip  of  the  cavity  as  shown  in  the  third  frame.  When 
the  shear  layer  starts  to  compress  between  frame  two  and  frame  three,  the  movement  of 
the  peaks  and  valleys  change  their  directions.  Valleys  change  from  into  the  cavity  to  out 
of  the  cavity  and  peaks  change  from  out  of  the  cavity  to  into  the  cavity.  This  causes  a 
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drastic  change  in  the  Cp.  In  frame  two,  the  Cp  was  decreasing  following  the  movement 
of  the  peaks  and  valleys.  Valleys  were  headed  into  the  cavity  and  the  lone  peak  was 
headed  out.  This  resulted  in  a decrease  in  Cp  from  the  first  frame.  Because  of  the 
compression  of  the  shear  layer  and  the  change  in  direction  of  the  peaks  and  valleys,  there 
is  a large  change  in  Cp  between  the  second  and  third  frame.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth 
frame,  the  valley  at  the  aft  wall  moves  up  into  the  free  stream  and  continues  its 
movement  downstream  of  the  cavity  aft  lip.  This  allows  mass  to  exit  the  cavity  as  the 
shear  layer  will  be  above  the  lip  of  the  cavity.  Even  with  the  trailing  peak  adding  mass, 
mass  is  leaving  faster  than  can  be  added  by  this  trailing  peak.  This  results  in  a decrease 
in  Cp  for  the  last  frame.  The  quantity  of  mass  as  indicated  in  the  center  column  follows 
the  peaks,  valleys,  and  shear  layer  movement. 
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Figure  5-20  TestlO-lOfeb,  L/D  = 8 
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A valley  is  interacting  at  the  aft  wall.  This  interaction  is  causing  a pressure 
disturbance  in  and  above  the  cavity.  The  disturbance  not  only  has  a vertical  component 
but  also  a horizontal  component  and  is  heading  back  upstream.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  pressure  disturbances  caused  by  the  upstream  peaks  and  valleys.  Notice  that  the 
position  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  are  below  the  top  of  the  cavity. 

5.3. 1.3  Test3-1  lfeb 

Figure  5-21  shows  the  results  for  test3-l  lfeb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  30  microseconds.  This  test  is  the  first  instance  of  the  shear  layer  structures  not  only 
interacting  with  the  aft  wall  and  floor  but  also  with  each  other  and  thereby  impacting  the 
movement  of  the  shear  layer.  Again,  there  is  indication  of  shear  layer  compression.  The 
cause  this  time  is  a peak  at  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity.  Cp  follows  the  movement  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  as  previously  described.  At  frame  two,  the  downstream  peak  is  headed 
into  the  cavity.  One  would  expect  to  see  a significant  increase  in  Cp  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  first  frame,  the  shear  layer  is  above  the  lip  of  the  cavity.  This  allows  mass  to 
exit  the  cavity.  As  shown  in  previous  tests,  the  shear  layer  allowing  mass  to  exit  will 
sometimes  overcome  the  addition  of  mass  by  a peak  moving  into  the  cavity  resulting  in  a 
net  decrease  in  mass  and  therefore  a decrease  in  Cp.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  here. 
Mass  is  added  by  the  peak  but  it  is  allowed  to  escape  due  to  the  position  of  the  shear 
layer.  There  is  still  a slight  increase  over  the  aft  portion  of  the  floor  but  the  increase  is 
minimal.  With  the  trailing  valley  also  moving  downstream,  the  Cp  decreases. 

Notice  that  the  total  mass  in  the  cavity  remains  constant  for  the  third  and  fourth 
frame.  Also  notice  that  the  change  in  Cp  changes  direction  between  these  two  frames. 

The  amount  of  mass  or  the  change  in  mass  in  a cavity  is  not  a very  good  indication  of  the 
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change  in  Cp  or  change  in  pressure  in  and  above  the  cavity.  The  position  and  movement 
of  the  shear  layer  structures  is  the  best  indicator  of  what  happens  in  a cavity.  At  the  third 
frame,  there  is  a peak  moving  into  the  cavity  at  the  aft  end  followed  by  a valley  moving 
parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Ahead  of  this  valley  is  a peak  moving  into  the  cavity 
with  a valley  just  created  ahead  of  it.  The  position  and  movement  of  these  structures  and 
the  effect  they  have  on  Cp  is  as  previously  described.  At  the  last  frame,  the  peak  at  the 
aft  wall  has  headed  back  upstream  and  interacted  with  the  trailing  valley  moving  the 
entire  shear  layer  up  and  allowing  mass  to  escape  from  the  cavity.  There  is  a decrease  in 
Cp  at  the  aft  of  the  cavity.  Slightly  upstream,  an  increase  in  Cp  is  indicated.  This  agrees 
with  the  movement  of  the  valley  out  of  the  cavity.  The  upstream  peak  and  valley  has  the 
effect  on  Cp  as  previously  described.  That  is,  when  a peak  moves  away  from  the  cavity, 
the  Cp  below  it  is  decreased.  When  a valley  moves  away  from  the  cavity,  the  Cp  below  it 
increases. 

The  downstream  peak  has  not  reached  the  aft  wall  in  frame  one.  However,  a 
pressure  disturbance  in  and  above  the  cavity  is  evident  where  the  peak  is  located.  This 
disturbance  is  both  into  and  away  from  the  cavity.  Upon  arriving  at  the  aft  wall,  the 
disturbance  starts  to  have  a horizontal  upstream  component.  There  are  not  any 
indications  of  any  disturbances  upstream.  Note  again  that  all  the  upstream  structures  are 
below  the  top  of  the  cavity. 
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Figure  5-22  shows  the  results  for  test4-l  lfeb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  30  microseconds.  There  is  indication  of  shear  layer  compression  from  frame  three 
to  frame  four.  A valley  is  interacting  with  the  aft  wall  below  the  lip  of  the  cavity  at  frame 
three  and  has  started  upstream  as  shown  in  frame  four.  The  upstream  structures  continue 
downstream  and  an  additional  valley  is  created  at  the  upstream  lip  of  the  cavity.  The 
valley  that  interacted  at  the  aft  wall  has  moved  upstream  at  frame  four  essentially 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  trailing  peak.  The  trailing  valley  behind  this  peak  had  no 
place  to  go  and  therefore  seems  to  bounce  off  the  stalled  peak  and  out  into  the  free  stream 
and  away  from  the  cavity. 
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Figure  5-22  Test4-1  lfeb,  L/D  = 8 

The  Cp  on  the  surface  again  follows  the  position  and  movement  of  the  shear  layer 
peaks  and  valleys.  At  frame  two,  a valley  has  moved  over  the  aft  part  of  the  cavity  with  a 
slight  up  curvature  of  the  shear  layer,  which  would  allow  mass  to  exit.  The  net  result 
should  be  a lowering  of  the  Cp  on  the  aft  cavity  floor.  This  is  observed.  A peak  is 
headed  into  the  cavity  at  mid  cavity  but  with  the  exit  of  mass  due  to  the  position  of  the 
shear  layer,  mass  addition  rate  is  lower  than  the  mass  ejection  rate.  At  the  aft  end  of  the 
cavity,  the  net  effect  is  the  Cp  decreases.  A valley  is  also  headed  from  the  upstream  wall, 
which  should  also  cause  a lowering  of  Cp  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  At  frame  three,  the 
over  all  mass  in  the  cavity  remains  constant.  One  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  Cp 
should  not  change.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  movement  of  the  downstream  valley  has 
gone  from  away  from  the  cavity  to  parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity  and  is  interacting 
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with  the  aft  wall.  A peak  also  headed  downstream  and  into  the  cavity  follows  the  valley. 
The  Cp  over  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity  consequently  increases.  Further  upstream,  a valley 
continues  its  movement  downstream  and  into  the  cavity.  The  Cp  over  the  front  part  of 
the  cavity  decreases.  At  the  fourth  frame,  the  valley  at  the  aft  wall  has  bounced  off  the 
aft  wall  and  has  started  a movement  upstream  stalling  the  trailing  peak  and  causing  its 
trailing  valley  to  move  away  from  the  cavity.  Where  the  upstream  valley  moves  into  the 
cavity,  the  Cp  decreases,  where  the  valley  moves  out  of  the  cavity,  the  Cp  increases  as 
expected.  There  is  a net  increase  in  mass  at  the  fourth  frame  but  this  is  in  the  front  half  of 
the  cavity.  This  mass  addition  appears  to  be  result  of  the  two  peaks  moving  into  the 
cavity  over  the  front  half  of  the  cavity. 

A disturbance  caused  by  the  peak  at  x/L  — 0.5  in  the  first  frame  is  observable. 

This  peak  is  above  the  top  of  the  cavity.  The  last  frame  also  shows  the  same  result  for  the 
furthest  upstream  peak.  All  the  other  peaks  are  below  the  top  of  the  cavity  and  have  a 
movement  into  the  cavity.  Therefore,  no  disturbance  is  seen  above  the  cavity.  The  valley 
interacting  with  the  aft  wall  causes  a disturbance  that  has  an  impact  not  only  in  the 
vertical  direction  but  also  in  the  horizontal  direction  upstream  of  the  aft  wall. 

5.3.1. 5 Test5-1  lfeb 

Figure  5-23  shows  the  results  for  test5-l  lfeb.  Spacing  between  laser  pulses  was 
set  to  30  microseconds.  The  last  two  frames  for  test5-l  lfeb  are  similar  to  those  for  test4- 
1 1 feb.  At  frame  three,  there  is  a valley  at  the  aft  wall  below  the  top  of  the  cavity  with  a 
trailing  peak  and  valley.  At  the  last  frame,  the  valley  bounces  of  the  aft  wall  and  moves 
upstream  inside  the  cavity.  The  trailing  peak,  since  it  was  moving  parallel  to  the  surface 
as  opposed  to  into  the  cavity,  has  bounced  off  the  valley  and  has  started  to  move  out  of 
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the  cavity.  This  peak’s  trailing  valley  has  tried  to  move  downstream  but  has  no  place  to 
go  and  therefore  heads  out  of  the  cavity.  The  change  in  surface  Cp  is  reflective  of  this 
movement.  The  valley  that  has  bounced  off  the  aft  wall  and  moved  upstream  moving  the 
trailing  peak  out  of  the  cavity  has  caused  a decrease  in  Cp  along  the  floor.  The  peak 
moving  out  of  the  cavity  causing  its  trailing  valley  to  move  out  of  the  cavity  has  caused 
an  increase  in  Cp  below  the  valley.  There  is  no  indication  of  shear  layer  compression  in 
this  sequence.  However,  there  may  have  been  some  following  this  sequence,  as  there  is 
some  indication  of  a peak  beginning  to  form  at  the  upstream  lip  of  the  cavity. 

Pressure  disturbances  are  identifiable  in  the  first  frame  where  a peak  is  interacting 
with  the  aft  wall.  The  disturbance  is  both  vertical  and  upstream.  The  peak  upstream  also 
shows  some  disturbance  above  the  cavity.  This  peak  is  above  the  top  of  the  cavity.  At 
the  next  frame,  the  disturbance  at  the  aft  wall  has  greatly  decreased.  An  examination  of 
the  peak  movement  indicates  that  it  has  started  to  move  out  of  the  cavity  and  its  position 
is  near  the  top  of  the  cavity.  Another  disturbance  occurs  at  frame  three  due  to  the 
interaction  of  a valley  at  the  aft  wall.  At  frame  four,  this  disturbance  has  moved  upstream 
as  indicated  by  the  valley  moving  upstream  and  interacting  with  the  trailing  peaks  and 
valleys.  Although  some  of  these  peaks  and  valleys  are  not  above  the  top  of  the  cavity,  a 
disturbance  is  identifiable  above  the  cavity  relative  to  their  position.  Each  of  the  these 
peaks  and  valleys  has  movement  away  from  the  cavity. 
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Figure  5-23  Test5-1  lfeb,  L/D  = 8 

5.3.2  Cavity  Cycle.  L/D  = 8 

The  remaining  results  that  will  be  presented  were  taken  with  laser  pulse  spacing 
of  50  and  100  microseconds.  The  structure  interaction  and  impact  on  the  Cp  is  consistent 
with  previous  tests  and  will  not  be  elaborated  on.  What  will  be  analyzed  is  to  see  if  a 
cycle  for  the  shallow  cavity  can  be  identified  similar  to  that  for  the  L/D  = 4 cavity. 

The  modified  Rossiter  equation  was  used  to  predict  the  frequency  at  which  the 
pressure  is  expected  to  oscillate  (Equation  4.1)  for  the  L/D  = 4 cavity.  A frequency  of 
5000  Hz  was  calculated  when  the  cavity  is  a mode  2 cavity.  Since  the  parameters  in  the 
Rossiter  equation  are  the  same  for  the  shallower  cavity  (L/D  = 8),  the  same  frequency  is 
expected.  This  translates  into  an  expected  cycle  time  of  200  microseconds  for  both 


cavities.  It  was  shown  that  the  L/D  = 4 cavity  apparently  had  a cycle  time  on  the  order 

1 50  to  200  microseconds  depending  on  the  quantity  of  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  shear 
layer. 
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Figure  5-24  Test4-10feb,  L/D  = 8 

An  examination  of  Figure  5-24,  test4-10feb,  indicates  a cycle  time  on  the  order  of 
150  microseconds.  The  first  and  last  frames  are  very  similar  in  the  location  of  the  shear 
layer  peaks  and  valleys.  There  is  only  one  cavity  structure  in  the  first  frame  while  there 
are  two  in  the  last  frame.  The  Cp  distribution  is  also  very  similar  between  the  first  and 
last  frame.  Although  not  specifically  identified  in  the  third  and  fourth  frame,  there  are 
four  peaks  and  valleys  in  each  of  these  frames.  This  particular  L/D  = 8 test  seems  to 


agree  with  the  results  from  the  L/D  — 4 tests.  There  are  four  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
shear  layer  with  an  apparent  cycle  time  of  1 50  microseconds. 
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Figure  5-25  Test5-10feb,  L/D  = 8 

In  figure  5-25,  test5-10,  the  cycle  seems  to  be  larger  than  the  150  microseconds 
shown  in  Figure  5-24  but  less  than  the  200  microseconds  suggested  by  the  modified 
Rossiter  equation.  The  last  frame  has  a peak  approaching  the  aft  wall.  In  the  first  frame, 
the  peak  has  already  interacted  with  the  aft  wall  and  has  started  to  move  downstream  past 
the  aft  lip  of  the  cavity.  Notice  that  for  the  second  and  third  frame,  there  are  four 
recognizable  peaks  and  valleys  indicating  that  the  mode  during  this  test  was  at  least  2. 
However,  in  the  first  and  last  frame,  there  are  only  three  peaks  and  valleys.  This  could 
account  for  the  cycle  time  between  150  to  200  microseconds.  Results  from  test6-10feb, 
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shown  in  Figure  5-26,  are  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figure  5-25.  A one  to  one 
comparison  of  the  frames  in  figure  5-26  to  those  in  figure  5-25  show  that  they  are  almost 
identical.  Although  these  two  tests  are  nearly  identical,  they  were  run  one  hour  apart. 
Recall  that  the  timing  for  the  start  of  taking  data  was  set  to  0.6  seconds  after  a signal  was 
sent  to  open  the  valve.  This  ensured  that  the  flow  conditions  in  the  tunnel  would  be  at 


steady  state.  The  fact  that  the  same  test  results  were  obtained  is  also  a strong  indication 
that  a cycle  exists  for  the  shallow  cavity.  Both  of  these  last  two  tests  also  suggest  that  the 
cycle  time  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  shear  layer. 
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Figure  5-26  Test6-10feb,  L/D  = 8 
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Figure  5-27  Test7-10feb,  L/D  = 8 


Tests  were  also  run  with  100  microseconds  spacing.  Figure  5-27  shows  the 
results  for  test7-10feb.  In  the  first  frame,  there  are  four  structures  in  the  shear  layer,  two 
peaks  and  two  valleys  with  a valley  near  the  aft  wall.  In  the  next  frame,  the  upstream 
valley  has  moved  to  just  ahead  of  the  aft  wall.  If  the  shear  layer  compression  occurs  as  in 
previous  test,  it  should  happen  between  the  second  and  third  frames.  If  this  occurs,  then 
the  First  frame  location  of  peaks  and  valleys  will  occur  between  the  second  and  third 
frame.  This  would  be  a cycle  time  on  the  order  of  1 50  microseconds  caused  by  the 


addition  of  a valley  at  the  upstream  end  of  the  cavity  when  the  shear  layer  compressed. 
Again,  it  follows  previous  observations,  the  more  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer, 
the  shorter  the  cycle  time.  Frame  four  seems  to  be  the  same  image  as  in  frame  two. 

There  are  three  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  shear  layer;  two  cavity  structures  in  the  cavity, 
and  the  Cp  curves  have  similar  shape.  The  cycle  time  indicated  is  on  the  order  of  200 
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microseconds,  which  is  consistent  with  previous  finds  with  only  three  peaks  and  valleys 
in  the  shear  layer. 

Figure  5-28  shows  the  results  for  test8-10feb.  Similar  conclusions  as  for  test7- 
lOfeb  can  be  reached.  For  this  test,  comparing  the  flow  structure  positions  and  Cp 
distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  between  frame  one  and  three  indicates  a cycle  time 
slightly  less  than  200  microseconds.  There  are  three  structures  in  the  first  two  frames 
with  a fourth  added  in  the  third  frame.  The  less  structures  in  the  shear  layer,  the  longer 
the  cycle  time.  With  the  addition  of  a fourth  structure  somewhere  between  the  second 
and  third  frame,  the  cycle  time  was  decreased  from  200  microseconds.  This  also  appears 
to  be  the  case  for  the  second  and  fourth  frame.  The  cycle  time  here  is  again  slightly  less 
than  the  200  microseconds  caused  by  the  addition  of  a fourth  structure  in  the  shear  layer. 
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Figure  5-28  Test8-10feb,  L/D  = 8 
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Figure  5-29  Testl-1  lfeb,  L/D  = 8 

Figure  5-29  shows  the  results  for  test  1-11  feb.  This  test  was  taken  the  day  after 
the  previous  test  but  the  spacing  between  frames  was  maintained  at  100  microseconds. 
The  same  conclusions  reached  for  the  previous  test  apply  for  this  test  also. 

The  shallower  cavity  goes  through  a cycle  as  the  deep  cavity.  The  shape  of  the 
Cp  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  is  different  but  the  cycle  time  is  the  same.  The  length  of  this 
cycle  time  varies  between  150  to  200  microseconds  like  the  deeper  cavity.  There  is  again 
a correlation  between  the  number  of  peaks  and  valleys  to  the  cycle  time.  When  there  are 
three  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  shear  layer,  the  cycle  time  is  largest  at  200  microseconds. 
When  there  are  four  peaks  and  valleys,  the  cycle  time  is  150  microseconds.  As  the 
number  varies  between  three  and  four  peaks  and  valleys,  the  cycle  time  will  be 
somewhere  in  between.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  as  for  the  deeper  cavity.  Cycle 
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time  varies  and  is  a function  of  the  quantity  of  large-scale  structures  (peaks  and  valleys) 
in  the  shear  layer. 

5.3.3  Flow  Structure  Position  and  Movement.  L/D  = 8 

Figure  5-30  shows  the  vertical  position  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  and 
the  cavity  structures  along  the  length  of  the  cavity.  As  with  the  L/D  = 4 cavity,  the  top 
plot  contains  the  actual  data  from  the  various  tests  conducted.  The  bottom  chart  is  the 
result  of  fitting  a line  through  the  data  from  the  tests.  This  is  again  done  in  order  to  see  if 
a trend  in  the  vertical  position  of  the  structures  is  identifiable  as  function  of  the  horizontal 
position  along  the  length  of  the  cavity. 

The  cavity  structure  is  created  at  approximately  y/L  = 0.04.  The  position  of  the 
cavity  structure  remains  relatively  constant  as  it  moves  downstream.  For  the  test 
performed,  there  is  no  indication  of  a cavity  structure  past  x/L  = .75.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  shear  layer  structures  interacting  with  floor  of  the  cavity  and  preventing  the 
movement  of  the  cavity  structure  past  this  position. 

The  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  are  created  at  the  top  edge  of  the  cavity.  Their 
initial  movement  is  into  the  cavity  and  continues  into  the  cavity  until  x/L  = 0.65.  At  this 
point  both  the  peak  and  valley  interact  with  the  floor  and  appear  to  bounce  away  from  the 
cavity.  For  the  valley,  the  bounce  is  far  enough  that  it  passes  past  the  aft  lip  and  moves 
downstream.  For  the  peak,  the  bounce  is  not  as  large  and  returns  back  into  the  cavity  as  it 
approaches  the  aft  wall.  When  the  peak  arrives  at  the  aft  wall,  its  position  moves  further 
into  the  cavity. 
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Figure  5-30  Flow  Structure  Position  (y/L)  (L/D  = 8) 

The  position  of  the  cavity  structure  and  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  is  confirmed 
when  looking  at  the  vertical  velocity  component  for  these  structures  (Figure  5-31).  The 
cavity  structure  vertical  velocity  is  maintained  at  or  very  near  zero  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  cavity  over  which  it  exists.  On  the  average,  there  is  very  little  vertical  movement 
of  the  cavity  structure.  This  is  confirmed  when  looking  at  the  statistics  shown  in  Figure 
5-32.  The  mean  vertical  velocity  for  the  cavity  structures  is  0.000  and  a standard 
deviation  of  0.053.  The  shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  have  a similar  movement.  There 
vertical  velocity  is  initially  away  from  the  cavity  but  by  x/L  = 0.1 , vertical  movement 
relative  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity  is  constant  until  x/L  = 0.7.  At  this  point,  it  appears  that 
both  the  valley  and  peak  move  away  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  The  valley  continues  to 
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move  away  and  past  the  aft  lip  of  the  cavity.  The  peak,  however,  after  initially  moving 
away  from  the  cavity,  changes  its  direction  and  starts  to  move  back  into  the  cavity.  When 
it  reaches  or  approaches  the  aft  wall,  it  vertical  velocity  increases  more  into  the  cavity. 
From  Figure  5-32,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  valley  is  away  from  the  cavity  while  that  of 
the  peak  is  negative  and  into  the  cavity. 


Figure  5-31  Transverse  Velocity,  L/D  = 8 
From  Figure  5-32,  the  average  position  for  the  peak  and  the  valley  is  within  the 
cavity.  Due  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  structures  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  not  only  the 
vertical  movement  of  these  structures  but  also  the  horizontal  movement  impact  the  Cp  on 
the  surface.  These  results  were  shown  in  the  individual  results  of  the  L/D  = 8 tests  and 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  statistics.  The  horizontal  velocity  of  the  peaks  and  valleys 
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are  similar  to  those  for  the  L/D  = 4 cavity.  The  ratio  of  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  to  the  free  stream  velocity  is  d>d,  which  is  used  in  the  modified  Rossiter 
equation  to  predict  the  pressure  oscillation  frequency.  It  has  been  shown  that  both  the 
deep  and  shallow  cavities  have  similar  cycle  times.  Therefore,  it  would  be  expected  that 
this  ratio  would  be  the  same  for  both  cavities. 
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Figure  5-32  Non-dimensional  Flow  Structure  Statistics,  L/D  = 8 
The  cavity  structure  horizontal  velocity  is  much  lower  that  that  for  the  deeper 
cavity.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  cavity  structures  and  the  shear  layer  peaks  and 
valleys  are  distinct  from  each  other. 
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5.4  Summary 

The  results  of  the  tests  for  both  the  L/D  = 4 and  L/D  = 8 cavity  have  been  shown 
to  support  the  model  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  That  is,  the  structures  in 
the  shear  layer  can  be  likened  to  balls  that  are  created  periodically  at  the  leading  edge  of 
the  cavity  and  move  downstream  at  a certain  velocity  in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
direction  ultimately  affecting  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  These  structures 
not  only  have  a direct  correlation  with  the  pressure  and  change  in  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  cavity  but  also  have  an  indirect  impact  when  interacting  with  each  other  and  the 
cavity  geometry.  This  was  shown  when  peaks  and  valleys  interacted  with  the  aft  wall 
and  floor  allowing  the  trailing  valley  or  peak  to  interact  with  the  leading  peak  or  valley 
and  move  the  shear  layer  in  or  out  of  the  cavity.  This  shear  layer  movement  allowed 
mass  to  be  ingested  or  ejected  thereby  affecting  the  pressure  and  change  in  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  cavity.  Knowing  the  position  and  movement  of  these  peaks  and  valleys 
with  respect  to  the  geometry  of  the  cavity  allows  the  prediction  of  the  pressure  and 
change  in  pressure  on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  and  above  the  cavity.  Using  control 
volume  techniques  and  calculating  the  momentum  flux  across  the  control  volume 
boundaries  might  permit  further  refinement  of  this  model. 

5.4.1  Mass  Iniection/Eiection 

From  the  series  of  tests  conducted  for  both  the  deep  (L/D  = 4)  and  shallow  (L/D  = 
8)  cavities,  it  is  concluded  that  mass  injection  and  ejection  occurs  all  along  the  length  of 
the  cavity,  not  just  at  the  aft  wall  where  it  appears  that  the  shear  layer  flaps  up  and  down 
allowing  fluid  to  enter  or  exit  the  cavity.  The  mass  injection  and  ejection  upstream  of  the 
aft  wall  is  related  to  the  upstream  position  and  movement  of  the  shear  layer  peaks  and 
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valleys.  Mass  enters  the  cavity  when  the  peaks  move  into  the  cavity  and  mass  exits  the 
cavity  when  the  peaks  move  away  from  the  cavity.  The  peak  can  be  likened  to  a 
bouncing  ball  that  behaves  as  a positive  change  in  density  or  an  increase  in  mass.  By 
themselves,  peaks  increase  density  when  moving  into  the  cavity  and  decrease  density 
when  moving  away  from  the  cavity.  However,  peaks  do  not  exist  alone.  A valley  exists 
in  front  as  well  as  behind  each  peak.  Valleys  also  act  as  bouncing  balls  but  negative 
changes  in  density  or  decreases  in  mass.  When  valleys  move  into  the  cavity,  density 
decreases  in  the  cavity  and  increases  when  the  valley  moves  away  from  the  cavity. 

When  the  peaks  and  valleys  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  increase  in 
density  may  be  larger  when  the  change  in  peak  density  deviation  is  larger  than  can  be 
offset  by  the  negative  density  deviation  from  the  nearby  valley.  This  peak  and  valley 
interaction  usually  occurs  over  the  aft  half  of  the  cavity  after  either  a peak  or  valley  has 
interacted  with  the  aft  wall  or  after  a peak  or  valley  has  interacted  with  the  floor  of  the 
cavity.  The  peak  and  valley  interaction  with  the  floor  of  the  cavity  was  observed  for  the 
shallow  cavity  but  was  not  observed  for  the  deep  cavity.  This  peak  and  valley  interaction 
at  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity  resulted  in  the  shear  layer  moving  in  or  out  of  the  cavity.  This 
tends  to  support  the  model  of  Heller  and  Bliss  (1975),  which  states  that  mass  addition  and 
removal  occurs  at  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity. 

5.4.2  Shear  Laver  Movement 

The  shear  layer  can  compress  from  containing  three  large-scale  structures  to  four 
large-scale  structures.  This  occurred  when  a peak  was  near  the  aft  wall  for  the  deep 
cavity  and  when  either  a valley  or  a peak  was  near  the  aft  wall  for  the  shallow  cavity. 

The  position  and  movement  of  the  peak  or  valley  just  prior  to  arriving  at  the  aft  wall 
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determined  if  the  shear  layer  compressed  or  not.  For  the  deep  cavity,  the  peak  was 
normally  below  the  top  of  the  cavity  and  the  valley  was  above  when  arriving  at  the  aft 
wall.  Therefore,  the  peak  interacting  at  the  aft  wall  caused  compression  of  the  shear  layer 
for  the  deep  cavity.  However,  even  if  the  peak  is  below  the  lip  of  the  aft  wall  prior  to 
arriving  at  the  aft  wall,  shear  layer  compression  will  not  take  place  if  the  peak  has  a 
vertical  velocity  component  away  from  the  cavity.  The  shallow  cavity,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  have  either  a peak  or  valley  below  the  top  of  the  cavity  when  arriving  at  the  aft 
wall.  In  addition  to  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  peak  or  valley,  how  the  peak  or  valley 
interacted  with  the  floor  prior  to  the  aft  wall  affected  how  the  peak  or  valley  interacted 
with  the  aft  wall.  Depending  on  this  interaction  with  the  floor  immediately  prior  to  the 
aft  wall,  the  peak  or  valley  may  bounce  past  the  aft  wall,  just  barely  touch  it,  or  hit  it  full 
force  and  bounce  back  upstream  causing  compression  of  the  shear  layer. 

Another  observation  was  the  apparent  non-flapping  of  the  shear  layer  at  the  aft 
wall  for  the  deep  cavity.  When  a valley  was  headed  towards  the  aft  end  of  the  cavity  and 
the  valleys  position  was  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  cavity,  the  valley  would  continue 
downstream  without  interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  The  curvature  of  the  shear  layer  would 
move  with  the  valley  and  it  would  appear  that  the  shear  layer  flapped  open  at  the  aft  end 
and  allowed  fluid  to  escape.  In  reality,  the  shape  of  the  shear  layer,  which  looks  like  a 
wave,  was  passing  over  the  aft  lip  of  the  cavity  without  interacting  with  the  aft  wall.  The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  when  a peak  arrives  at  the  aft  wall.  Its  vertical  position  relative 
to  the  top  of  the  cavity  was  below  the  lip.  Consequently,  as  it  arrived  at  the  aft  wall,  it 
appeared  that  the  shear  layer  flapped  into  the  cavity. 
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For  the  shallow  cavity,  there  were  some  instances  where  the  peak  and  valley 
interacting  with  the  aft  wall  appeared  to  stall  or  started  to  move  upstream  within  the 
cavity.  When  this  occurred,  the  trailing  peak  or  valley  would  come  nearer  the  peak  or 
valley  at  the  aft  wall  and  interact  as  bouncing  balls.  Depending  on  the  bounce,  the  shear 
layer  would  be  moved  either  away  from  the  cavity  or  into  the  cavity. 

The  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  controls  the  movement  and  shape  of  the 
shear  layer.  The  position  and  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  with  respect  to  the 
geometry  of  the  cavity  determine  how  they  will  interact.  How  the  peaks  and  valleys 
interact  with  the  geometry  impacts  how  they  will  interact  with  each  other.  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  start  where  the  position  and  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  controls  the 
movement  of  the  shear  layer.  Peaks  and  valleys  exist  when  flow  passes  over  a cavity. 
They  are  the  cause  of  the  pressure  disturbance  in  and  above  the  cavity  as  well  as  Cp  on 
the  floor. 

5.4.3  Floor  Cp  Distribution 

The  average  Cp  distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  has  been  used  to  classify 
cavities  as  deep,  open,  transitional,  and  closed.  The  relationship  of  the  position  and 
movement  of  the  flow  structures  with  the  surface  pressure  distribution  was  a major 
research  item  for  this  dissertation.  It  was  found  that  the  most  important  structures  that 
impact  Cp  are  the  position  and  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  shear  layer.  The 
position  and  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  and  the  movement  of  the  shear  layer 
caused  by  the  interaction  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  floor 
Cp.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Plumblee  et  al.  (1962)  who  stated  that  the  shear  layer 
spanning  the  free  boundary  of  the  cavity  provides  it  with  a broadband  noise  source  from 
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which  the  cavity  picks  up  certain  frequencies  to  amplify.  These  findings  also  support 
Rossiter  (1964)  who  stated  that  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  cavity  flow  oscillation  is  a 
property  of  the  flow  over  the  cavity.  How  the  density  in  the  cavity  behaves  is  directly 
related  to  how  the  peaks,  valleys  and  shear  layer  behave.  When  density  increases  in  the 
cavity,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  increases.  When  density  decreases,  pressure 
decreases. 

For  the  deep/open  cavity,  not  only  the  position  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  but  their 
vertical  movement  affects  the  floor  Cp.  As  explained  in  the  model  in  section  5.1,  there 
are  a multitude  of  combinations  of  position,  movement  and  interaction  that  impact  the 
surface  Cp.  A model  of  bouncing  balls  that  act  as  positive  density  (peaks)  or  negative 
density  (valleys)  changes  was  used  to  illustrate  this  effect  on  surface  Cp.  For  the 
shallower  cavity,  not  only  the  position  and  vertical  movement  were  important  for 
determining  the  impact  on  the  floor  Cp  but  also  the  horizontal  movement.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  peaks  and  valleys  are  nearer  to  the  floor  for  the  shallower  cavity.  Test 
results  for  the  deep  and  shallow  cavity  were  shown  to  agree  with  this  model. 

5.4.4  Pressure  Disturbance  Sources 

When  the  peaks  and  valleys  interact  with  the  aft  wall,  a disturbance  is  created  that 
radiates  not  only  into  the  cavity  but  also  above  the  cavity.  When  the  cavity  is  deep,  the 
disturbance  tends  to  be  more  vertical  or  into  and  out  of  the  cavity.  When  the  cavity  is 
shallower  and  the  peaks  and  valleys  interact  with  the  aft  wall  more  head  on,  the 
disturbance  tends  to  have  an  upstream  component  as  well  as  a vertical  component.  This 
disturbance  source  is  not  just  restricted  to  when  the  peaks  and  valleys  interact  with  the  aft 
wall.  For  the  deep  cavity,  the  movement  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  downstream  after  they 
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are  created  cause  a disturbance  all  along  the  length  of  the  cavity.  When  they  arrive  at  the 
aft  wall,  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance  is  increased  if  there  is  any  interaction  with  the  aft 
wall  but  the  disturbance  is  still  mainly  in  the  vertical  direction.  The  interaction  with  the 
aft  wall  happened  mainly  for  the  peaks  in  the  deep  cavity.  The  vertical  velocity  direction 
for  the  peaks  and  valley  for  the  deep  cavity  did  not  appear  to  have  an  impact  on  whether  a 
disturbance  was  created  or  not.  Just  the  fact  that  they  existed  was  enough  to  cause  a 
disturbance  in  and  above  the  cavity. 

For  the  shallow  cavity,  not  only  the  position  of  the  peak  with  respect  to  the  top  of 
the  cavity  but  also  its  vertical  velocity  component  determined  if  a disturbance  would  be 
noticeable  upstream  of  the  aft  wall.  When  the  position  of  the  peak  was  below  the  top  of 
the  cavity  or  if  the  peak  had  a negative  vertical  velocity  component  (into  the  cavity),  a 
disturbance  was  not  readily  observable  above  the  cavity.  When  the  peak  was  above  the 
top  of  the  cavity  or  had  a vertical  velocity  out  of  the  cavity,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
peak  acted  as  a source  of  a disturbance.  Valleys  also  seem  to  cause  disturbance  for  the 
shallower  cavity.  The  position  and  vertical  movement  similar  to  the  peaks  also  governed 
the  disturbances  created  by  the  valleys. 

5.5  Conclusions 

Shear  layer  peaks  and  valleys  are  the  primary  influence  on  the  flow  in  and  above 
a cavity.  They  are  the  primary  influence  on  the  pressure  distribution  not  only  on  the  floor 
of  the  cavity,  which  is  used  to  classify  the  cavity  but  also  the  pressure  distribution  in  and 
above  the  cavity.  The  existence  and  position  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  alone  do  not  cause 
a unique  pressure  distribution  on  the  surface.  For  the  deep  cavity,  the  vertical  movement 
of  the  peaks  and  valleys  is  also  important.  When  a peak  moves  in  and  out  of  a cavity,  the 
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effect  is  to  increase  and  decrease  the  density  in  the  cavity  respectively.  This  increase  and 
decrease  of  density  are  directly  related  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  Cp  on  the  floor 
of  the  cavity.  In  the  case  of  the  shallower  cavity,  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  peaks 
and  valleys  is  also  important.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peaks  and  valleys  are  nearer 
to  the  floor  of  the  shallow  cavity  compared  to  the  deep  cavity. 

The  peaks  and  valleys  also  have  an  impact  on  the  cycle  of  a cavity.  A frequency 
of  between  5000  to  7000  HZ  was  observed.  Non-dimensionalizing  this  frequency  using 
the  length  (L  = 0.0254  m)  and  free  stream  velocity  (Uoo  = 260  m/s),  a Strouhal  number  of 
0.46  to  0.62  is  obtained.  From  the  modified  Rossiter  equation,  a Strouhal  number  of  0.7 
is  calculated  using  the  generally  accepted  value  of  Od  = 0.57  (the  ratio  of  the  vortices 
velocity  to  the  free  stream  velocity).  The  modified  Rossiter  equation  predicts  a higher 
Strouhal  number  than  is  calculated  from  the  observed  cycle  time  of  the  two  cavity 
geometries.  However,  if  one  sets  Oa  = 0.4  which  is  the  average  ratio  of  the  peaks  and 
valleys  velocity  to  the  free  stream  velocity  calculated  for  all  the  tests,  the  Strouhal 
number  predicted  by  the  modified  Rossiter  equation  is  0.54,  which  falls  within  the 
observed  range  of  the  experiment.  For  a particular  test,  an  individual  Strouhal  number  is 
found  and  this  Strouhal  number  is  related  to  the  quantity  of  peaks  and  valleys  visible  in 
the  shear  layer.  When  there  are  three  peak  and  valleys  in  the  shear  layer,  the  Strouhal 

number  is  0.62.  When  there  are  four  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  shear  layer,  the  Strouhal 
number  is  0.46. 

5.6  Future  Work 

This  research  showed  the  correlation  between  the  position  and  movement  of  the 
large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer  and  the  change  in  the  surface  pressure 
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distribution.  Given  the  position  and  movement  of  these  large-scale  structures,  a model 
was  proposed  that  can  be  use  to  predict  the  change  in  Cp  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity. 
However,  still  unknown  is  the  cause  of  the  number  of  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear 
layer  and  the  magnitude  of  change  in  the  Cp  on  the  surface  caused  by  the  position  and 
movement  of  these  large-scale  structures. 

Future  research  should  look  into  finding  a correlation  between  the  free  stream  and 
cavity  geometry  and  the  number  of  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer.  The 
modified  Rossiter  equation  is  useful  in  predicting  the  fluctuating  pressure  frequency  but 
does  not  provide  any  insight  into  which  mode  will  dominate.  The  mode  at  which  a cavity 
resonates  is  directly  related  to  the  quantity  of  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer.  A 
parametric  study  should  be  undertaken  using  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  to  investigate 

which  flow  or  geometry  parameter  affects  the  number  of  large-scale  structures  in  the 
shear  layer. 

The  structures  in  the  shear  layer  have  physical  size  associated  with  them.  A 
magnitude  of  the  deviation  of  density  from  the  ensemble  average  is  also  associated  with 
each  large-scale  structure.  At  the  Mach  number,  Reynolds  number  and  cavity  length  for 
this  current  research,  the  size  of  the  structures  and  the  deviation  from  the  density 
ensemble  average  appeared  to  remain  the  same  for  both  L/D  = 4 and  L/D  = 8.  A 
parametric  study  should  be  undertaken  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  free  stream  and 
cavity  geometry  on  the  size  of  these  structures  and  the  magnitude  of  the  deviation  of  the 
density  from  the  ensemble  average. 

Two  major  assumptions  were  made  in  the  completion  of  this  work;  the  two 
dimensionality  of  the  flow  over  the  cavity  and  the  temperature  distribution  in  and  above 
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the  cavity.  The  two  dimensionality  of  the  flow  was  assumed,  which  if  true,  would  make 
the  slope  of  a wave  front  passing  through  a constant  density  field  constant.  It  is  known 
that  the  flow  in  the  in-draft  tunnel  does  have  gradients  in  density  along  the  direction  of 
the  light  travel  especially  near  the  wall.  The  two  dimensional  assumption  was  justified 
by  using  flow  visualization  from  prior  research  to  show  that  the  flow  is  at  least 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  cavity.  Although  the  slope 
of  the  wave  front  will  change  as  it  passes  through  the  span  wise  direction,  the  fact  that  it 
is  symmetrical  will  result  in  a net  zero  change  in  the  slope.  Future  work  using  the  Shack 
Hartman  sensor  should  measure  the  flow  normal  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity  to  confirm  that 
the  flow  in  the  tunnel  is  symmetrical. 

A temperature  distribution  was  assumed  for  the  cavity,  through  the  shear  layer 
and  above  the  cavity.  Although  it  was  based  on  prior  theoretical  work  and  known 
behavior  of  the  temperature  through  shear  layers,  the  exact  temperature  is  not  known. 

The  ability  to  analyze  the  pressure  in  and  above  a cavity  would  benefit  in  the  future 
through  research  in  the  temperature  in  and  above  a cavity.  The  temperature  coupled  with 
the  measured  density  will  provide  the  pressure,  which  for  many  engineering  applications 

is  necessary  for  the  design  of  equipment  that  has  to  withstand  the  environment  of  flow 
over  a cavity. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature,  a method  for  combining  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor 
with  flow  field  velocity  measurement  techniques  should  be  explored.  Along  with  the 
temperature,  this  would  provide  everything  needed  to  confirm  the  fluid  flow  equations 
experimentally.  In  conjunction  with  the  velocity,  a method  to  expand  the  amount  of 
frames  available  from  the  Shack  Hartman  sensor  should  also  be  explored.  This  would 
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provide  more  time-resolved  information,  which  would  allow  a more  complete  analysis  of 
the  cycle  time  and  how  the  large-scale  structures  in  the  shear  layer  impact  this  cycle  time. 
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